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Coming this Autumn 


Life and Liturgy 


By Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. 18/— net 

People who regard the present movement of liturgical 
revival in the Church as something you can go in for if you 
go in for that sort of thing will feel very differently after 
reading Pére Bouyer’s book. He gives a sympathetic evaluation 
of the liturgical problems of the Middle Ages, the aberrations 
of the sixteenth century and the Baroque, the reaction of the 
Romantic era and the pioneer work of men like Beauduin, 
Guéranger and Casel. Then, sifting through to the central 
Catholic tradition, he draws on modern depth psychology and 
comparative religion to hammer home the crying need of a 
full liturgical life. For as he points out, it answers, through its 
central mystery, that yearning for the redemption and “‘assump- 
tion” of our natural life which is manifested from the cults of 
antiquity to the dreams of modern neurosis—the longing for 
a deed that will make of death and suffering themselves a way 
to life and joy. 


Tenders of the Flock 


By Leo Trese 10/6 net 


To readers of Father Trese’s earlier books, Vessel of Clay 
and A Man Approved, this book will require no recommenda- 
tion. Again, as in A Man Approved, he is writing on the 
priesthood in general, and specifically for priest-readers; but 
so broad and deep is his definition of the Christian life in 
which the priest, by his vocation, should be pre-eminent, that 
the layman, too, will read the book with profit. Father 
Trese’s ideal for the priesthood is uncompromising, his 
honesty searching and unequivocal, his passages from principle 
to practice swift: constantly his emphasis is on redeeming 
each hour of the day for Christ. For priests this is, above all, a 
practical book. For the layman it is a book which will give a 
deepened insight into the essentially heroic character of the 

priesthood, and one which may, perhaps, suggest ways in 
which the laity — support their priests in the responsibili- 
ties of the parish. 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
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A ‘THREEPENNY’ WORD OF ADVICE 


FOR THE HOME 


There isn’t always time to browse in a bookshop 
and make your own choice, and you don’t wish 
to waste precious shillings on a book that will 
afford little pleasure to you or your family .. . 


The Answer .. . . RELYON * 


FOR THE LIBRARY 


There is an empty space on the shelf. Should it 
have been occupied by the book which has been 
requested by so many, or is it the space where 
the book was to which everyone objected? ... 


The Answer .. . . RELYON * 


FOR THE SCHOOL 


There is the book the pupil will enjoy and 
shouldn’t, and there is the book the pupil should 
enjoy and doesn’t... 


The Answer ... . RELYON * 





* BOOK REVIEWS 
in 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


The Literary Page includes reviews of books on Art, Biography, Drama, 
History, Philosophy, Politics, Religion, Social Problems, Travel and Fiction— 
to mention only a few—by such eminent contributors as Rev. Gordon 
Albion, Michael de la Bedoyere, J. Biggs Davidson, M.P., Rev. T. Corbishley, 
S.J., Prof. Denis Gwynn, Douglas Hyde, Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., Sir 
Desmond Morton, Lord Pakenham, Hugh Ross Williamson, etc. 


‘DON’T BE ‘‘THREEPENNY” WISE AND POUND FOOLISH’ 




















They Did Not Pass By 


BY DENIS G. MURPHY, S.J. 


This is the story of the early pioneers of nursing. Most of the 
beginnings of this profession can be traced far back to the great 
religious orders or to some individual, priest or layman, who took 
action to meet the crying need of his day. Here then is a vivid 
description of the first efforts and subsequent developments of 
those who tend the sick. 10s. 6d. net 


Principles of Sacramental 
Theology 


BY BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


Wherever sacramental theology is discussed, studied, or the object 
of new interest, this book will be in demand, for it is a uniquely 
comprehensive and lucid treatment of the subject. 


Father Leeming uses much English non-Catholic literature, and 
a good deal of Patristic and old Latin writings in translation, 
stressing their relevance to modern problems. Clearly and con- 
cisely, he deals with different concepts, explaining the history of 
each and the different views, Catholic and non-Catholic, held on 
it, then citing relevant declarations of the Church, summarizing 
the doctrine and indicating the main reasons for it. He then 
discusses objections which cause confusion, and brings in any 
further subsidiary questions that may arise. 30s. net 


The Gift of Oneself 


BY JOSEPH SCHRYVERS 


Since it was first translated in America in 1934, this book has 
become a standard work on the spiritual life. It is divided into 
three parts: the principles of self-surrender, the practice of aban- 
donment, and the consequences of the gift of oneself. Written 
without a trace of sentimentality, the book is one which appeals 
to readers of widely different outlook and background. 9s. 6d. net 
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‘COMMENT 
Modern Protestant Theology 


1. Europe 


on the road. They are closing the shops now on Christmas 

Day in the Second City, and elsewhere under the Kirk’s 
sway, though the great Christian Feasts are still not public holidays 
(even Good Friday being a lecture day at the universities), mid- 
night Watch services are being introduced on Christmas Eve. 
Helped by biblical theology, the liturgical movement and the 
patristic revival, Protestantism is discovering Christianity. Among 
Anglicans and Calvinists some form of Real (objective) Presence 
in the Eucharist is being increasingly admitted. The idea of the 
Church is also making some headway among non-Catholics. 
Conspicuous among the prophets of the revival is Karl Barth with 
his rejection of Liberal Protestantism and his emphasis on Revela- 
tion and the sovereignty of God. The eminent German theologian, 
Oscar Cullmann, has spread consternation in the ranks by his 
demonstration that Christ did indeed build his Church on Peter. 
He denies, indeed, that Peter’s leadership outlasted, or even lasted, 
his lifetime, but, the main position abandoned, the retirement has 
been to an exposed salient heavily enfiladed by tradition and 
common sense. 

An intriguing consequence of the Protestant rediscovery of 
certain Catholic doctrines is that when Catholics and Protestants 
now unexpectedly find themselves in agreement on some point, 
the Protestants sometimes claim that the doctrine in question is a 
traditional Protestant one and that it is we who lost it in the Middle 
Ages and have only now rediscovered it! Recently, for instance, 
we were told by some friends, distinguished Protestant scholars, 
that Catholics in the Middle Ages had practically lost the central 
Pauline doctrine of the Mystical Body and the Christian’s personal 
relationship to Christ. We replied that, though the Mystical Body 
was perhaps less stressed in the Middle Ages than in some other 
periods, and St. Thomas’s formal treatment of Christ’s Headship is 


Teste they have still a long way to go, the Protestants are 
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relatively slight, yet the Mystical Body and our profound personal 
relationship to the ever-contemporary Christ, no less than the 
Fathers’ doctrine of deificatio, are the burden of the Angelic 
Doctor’s long treatises on grace and the sacraments, where he 
teaches, as the basis of his sacramental doctrine, that it is Christ 
Himself who sanctifies in the sacraments, and that sanctifying 
grace itself is a “participation in the divine nature.” Our statement 
was met by a flat denial; St. Thomas, they declared, was a mere 
intellectualist who actually defined sanctifying grace as super- 
naturale quiddam—as something, they commented indignantly, 
abstract, impersonal and neuter! Taking down, later, the appro- 
priate volume of St. Thomas, we found on the very page where 
we opened it at random the phrase which we had quoted from St. 
Peter, “‘partakers of the divine nature.” This conception, indeed, 
governs all St. Thomas’s thinking about sanctifying grace, which 
he also describes, in the best “biblical’’ manner, as a rebirth and a 
re-creation. Nor does St. Thomas conceive of this divine life in 
impersonal terms; by this baptismal rebirth we are incorporated 
into Christ, engrafted into the concrete Christ-life, so that, as a 
result of this christ-ening, “the head and members are as one 
mystical person,” “the whole Church, which is the mystical body 
of Christ, is reckoned as one mystical person with its head, which 
is Christ.” Most interesting of all is the place where St. Thomas 
invokes this doctrine in connection with the Redemption; there, 
instead of offering some legalistic theory of substitution or 
purchase, he takes from Our Lord’s words about the Magdalen 
(Lk, 7. 47) the principle that it is love which wins the forgiveness 
of sins, and adds simply that our sins are forgiven because, as 
members of Christ, we suffered in His Passion with His love and 
obedience: adding later “inasmuch as the baptised person becomes 
a member of Christ, the pains of Christ’s Passion are imparted to 
him just as if he himself had borne them.” 

The truth is that it was Luther who evacuated the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body and corrupted the “personal relationship,” 
introducing at its heart a fiction and a pretence. Where Luther 
teaches that the justice or righteousness of Christ is only imputed 
to the Christian by an external and forensic declaration, St. Thomas 
goes on to teach that the real union with Christ effected by Bap- 
tism is perfected by the Eucharist, whose proper effect is the “trans- 
formation of man in Christ (the Christ of the Passion) through 
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love.” Recalling Luther’s charge that the scholastics placed Aris- 
totle alongside Christ, it is interesting to notice to what uses St. 
Thomas could elevate human wisdom: “Because it is proper to 
friendship that friends should live together, as the Philosopher 
says (Ethics IX), Christ promises us His bodily presence as a reward 
... yet meanwhile in our pilgrimage He does not deprive us of it, 
but unites us with Himself in this sacrament.”! Surely that is as good 
a use of philosophy as any made by Barth or Tillich of existentia- 


lism. 


2. America: Christian Ethics and Graham 
Greene 


THREE BOOKS? from America expound Protestant theology at the 
university undergraduate level. Professor Wolf’s better pages, 
interpreting Christianity in the concreter terms of Scripture, 
remind us of the valuable work done by Protestant scholars in the 
field of biblical theology. When, however, he says that revelation 
is redemption and is Christ and is “the painful transformation of 


our ideas and attitudes,” it is clear that, for all its value, biblical 
theology cannot supersede dogmatic theology and the need for 
analysis and definition. 

Professor Miller teaches the Lutheran view of justification by 
faith. Whereas Catholics know that when a sinner is justified 
(‘‘made righteous’), he is incorporated into Christ and thereby 
inwardly changed and really made holy, on the Protestant theory 
God simply imputes to the sinner the justice or righteousness of 
Christ—the Christian still remains a sinner, simul justus et peccator: 
as if two hostile brothers, the just and the sinner, coexisted in one 
man. Miller seeks plausibility for this view by denying implicitly 
the distinction between mortal and venial sin. This distinction 
once abolished, he can argue that, since man can never attain in 
this life to the sublime perfection of self-sacrificing love which is 
the vocation of the Christian, we do indeed remain sinners in 


spite of all our efforts. Catholicism answers that, while such an 
t For St. Thomas, see S. Th. 2-2, 110, 3 and 4; 3, 48, 2; 3, 49, 1; 3, 69, 2. 
2 Man’s Knowledge of God, by William J. Wolf; The Renewal of Man, by 
Alexander Miller; Doing the Truth, by James A. Pike. All in the Christian Faith 
series, Gollancz, 12s 6d each. 
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ideal is unattainable by unaided human effort, it is attainable in 
principle by the Christian with the aid of grace, which enables him 
to love God more than himself, even though he cannot avoid all 
imperfections and venial sin. The question which Miller must 
face—and which he never does ask explicitly—is this: granted 
that absolute perfection eludes the justified man, does he, or does 
he not remain a practising thief, murderer and fornicator? Or, to 
put it the other way round: is the man who has once been justified, 
but who is now a thief, still just? To leave this question unanswered 
is most perilous. 

Yet it seems pretty clear that the Protestant answer to this 
question is affirmative. Professor Miller, following Luther, holds 
that holiness and virtue are entirely different things, not merely in 
the sense that heroism can exist without supernatural holiness, but 
that holiness can coexist with immorality. For, remarking that the 
Protestant theory is illustrated by Graham Greene’s theological 
novels, he cites Greene’s heroes as examples of men who get o for 
virtue, but high marks for sanctity. Thus he paints the “whisky 
priest” of The Power and the Glory as an abject moral failure, “‘a 
miserable object: sodden in whisky, the father of a bastard by a 
village woman. Every good resolve is undone by his weakness.” 
Then, after quoting from the end of the story, “ ‘And that one,’ 
the boy said slowly, ‘whom they shot today. Was he a hero too?” 
Professor Miller comments: ““Not a hero, clearly, Greene seems to 
say, but a saint.” 

Now, Mr. Greene’s theological and moral views are not here in 
question. For it is unnecessary for our purposes to ask whether in 
fact his religious novels are more correctly interpreted as blurring 
moral distinctions and palliating sin or as profound explorations 
of the theme of God’s mercy towards the sinner. The point is that, 
whether or not they illustrate the Protestant view, Greene’s novels 
are an object-lesson which proves the Catholic view. For while 
enlightened opinion is divided about the moral tendency of, say, 
The Heart of the Matter, this disagreement is tied to differences about 
the interpretation of the novel. What enlightened opinion is 
unanimous about is that if the novels do indeed separate sanctity 
and morality to such an extent that the Ten Commandments 
become largely irrelevant, then the theology implicit in them is 
unacceptable. 

Miller also discusses The Heart of the Matter and the case of 
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Scobie, whose career culminated in adultery, sacrilege and suicide, 
crimes prompted, and by Professor Miller justified, by the motives 
of pity and altruism. Miller quotes Scobie’s words as he sacri- 
legiously receives the Host: “O God, I offer up my damnation to 
you. Take it. Use it for them,” and comments, incredibly: “That 
is the authentic Christian temper, a thrust beyond what is possible 
for man, a fire of compassion kindled by the divine Charity. . . 
There is nowhere in modern literature—it may be in any literature 
—such a prolegomenon to the Christian doctrine of grace.” 

What is in question here, we repeat, is not Mr. Greene’s 
personal views, since no Recording Angel appears in his novels to 
keep us informed of the theological score. Nor are we concerned 
with the unanswerable question whether Scobie, had he been a 
real person, would have been saved. We have not the necessary 
information. We do not know how far his conduct was ex- 
cused by invincible ignorance or mental derangement or whether 
God would have granted him the grace of repentance at the very 
end. But when we are offered a definite interpretation by a pro- 
fessor at Stanford University, writing the first volume in a Chris- 
tian Faith series, and that interpretation asks us to condone 
adultery, sacrilege and suicide because they were motivated by 
pity and love, then we must protest in the name not only of 
Christianity but of humanity. 

Another way of showing that the ordinary man’s moral insight 
confirms the Catholic theology of justification is this. Many good 
judges think The Power and the Glory superior to Greene’s other 
theological novels. Now, in that novel it is presumably significant 
that the priest-hero’s chief sin occurs before the story opens, so that 
it is possible to believe that he has repented on that score and that 
his continuing addiction to brandy is outweighed and redeemed 
by his humility and generally heroic conduct. In this novel at 
least, that is, it does not seem necessary to accept Professor Miller’s 
theory of a sanctity divorced from morality; and that is why we 
can provisionally approve of it. 

In his more theoretical discussion Professor Miller is equally 
unhappy. Finding no satisfactory ground for any absolute moral 
rules, he can only recommend “loyalty” and “fellowship in 
Christ.” He advises “the simple and selfless service of the neigh- 
bour, in the most practical fashion and the most down-to-earth 
way;” one can only hope that the last phrases are not inspired by a 
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recollection of Scobie’s final adventures. He thinks that “our most 
profound revulsions—against torture for example—. . . are 
without logical ground or scientific validation,” and apparently 
holds that a Christian may resort to torturing innocent children 
before their father’s eyes if it is a matter of eliciting vital informa- 
tion in a good cause. 

We turn hopefully to the wisdom promised in “A Summary of 
Christian Ethics,” by the Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Adjunct Professor of Religion at Columbia University. 
But in spite of the usual high-sounding phrases about “vocation” 
and God’s “total demands,” Professor Pike has little to offer. He 
devalues the Ten Commandments on the ground that one of them, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” clearly admits exceptions. He thinks 
divorce followed by remarriage generally undesirable, but per- 
missible if required by the fulfilment of personality or the security 
of the children. He is strongly in favour of sex, but not of life. He 
thinks family-limitation by abstinence wrong, but contraception 
right if conditions are unfavourable to children—with the 

roviso, however, that “such decisions must be decisions under 
God.” He is against promiscuity, but much less decidedly against 
sexual relationships “‘short of marriage” provided there is affection; 
such “relationships of loved ones,” he thinks, partake of the nature 
of a sacrament. They are, nevertheless, to be avoided as being 
normally accompanied by anxiety and subject to frustration: it 
would appear, however, that these inconveniences would dis- 
appear if more efficient contraceptives were invented. He does not 
discuss homosexual relationships, but it would seem to follow 
from his principles that if only the law were revised to preclude 
anxiety pe blackmail, homosexual relationships would be in 


order for inverts as a means of emotional fulfilment. 





A VISIT TO PERGAMUM 


By 
MARIE NOELE KELLY 


Abrupt and startling, for this mountainous spur forms a 
eological freak towering alone far remote from its sister 
hills. But above all erect, like a rugged pommel, emerging from 
the plain; bound on the north by the Madaros Dag, the ancient 
Pindasus, and to the south east and west by rugged mountain 
masses which shut off the valley of the Caicus from the Aegean 
Sea. Like bejewelled ribbons, five rivers dance attendance in the 
plain, all short and lively as the banners of a maypole. 

Some dead cities are decipherable at a glance; such is Ephesus, 
where all the ruins lie more or less on flat ground between the 
former seashore and the hills which the Turks call Panayia Dag. 
Not so Pergamum, well inland over a hundred miles north of 
Smyrna, an arrogant rock on which ruins cluster, tightly packed 
as grapes on their stem. They are chaotic, riding one upon 
another like frothy seas frozen by the hand of Time and spilt 
over the mountain overlooking a valley a thousand feet below, 
greened by the river Caicus. 

Pergamum’s famous existence starts with a party and a flourish 
from no-one less than Xenophon. When the “ten thousand” 
retreated in 399 B.c., their last stay was at Pergamum where 
Hellas, a good-looking widow, entertained Xenophon, and 
suggested to him to make a quick and profitable attack on the 
plain on some Persians. He promptly did, took cattle and slaves 
and left the next night. 

Later, Alexander the Great sent back to Pergamum from 
Persia over the hot sands of Asia Minor the sloe-eyed Princess 
Barsin and their son—the boy Heracles. The natural fortress 
became their residence, and twenty years later, at the conqueror’s 


aie startling and erect: such is the hill of Pergamum. 


™ Lady Kelly, wife of Sir David Kelly, is the author of Turkish Delights, Mirror 
to Russia, Picture Book of Russia, and This Delicious Land, Portugal, which wil) 
shortly appear. 
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death, Heracles was suggested as heir; but Roxana’s son was 
favoured. 

The city’s importance in classical times fades away after the 
rich king Attalus IIT bequeathed it to Rome. 

Three mounds, south of the city, are burial tumuli. One, the 
Mal Tepe on the road to Dikeli, has a diameter of five hundred 
and fifty feet—a truly royal sepulchre for the Attalid kings. I 
found it fascinating, as the long passage, ten feet wide, is dressed 
with smooth clean stones. It might have been built today, so 
neat is its functional design. A cross passage is over fifty feet 
long, equally barrel vaulted. Three openings lead to chambers 
which, alas, have been ransacked and little is left except for a 
few fragments of the sarcophagi. But the spot is awesome— 
perhaps because the kings’ ashes are scattered—robbed of peace 
and the rest which nowadays seems less and less eternal. 

Sovereign no more, the great Asiatic city did nevertheless 
under her new masters send forth shafts of light and rich colour, 
particularly when emperors or consuls came to thank the 
“Guardian of the Temples’—as Pergamum was called, when 
health was restored at the shrines of Aesculapius. The pendulum 
swings again and, with the Christian faith blossoming, she 
becomes one of the famed Churches of Asia. The Romans 
depart, the Greco-Byzantines come. Pergamum slowly sinks to 
a shadow. The Seljuks take it in the fourteenth century for a 
few brief years, but it is snatched from them by the Ottomans. 
The ebb and flow of history marks the forgotten ruins: they 
disintegrate and crumble under the weight of toppling centuries. 
But when in 1878 a young German, Carl Human, combining 
health and business, engineers the building of roads round 
Pergamum, the: ghosts are beckoned. Carl Human was the first 
to size up the historical importance of this lonesome hill and was 
the first to unearth and save classical statuary and works of art 
which would otherwise have been used by lime-burners and 
stone-cutters. The Germans started to dig and went on doing 
so for sixty years. They excavated Pergamum with such per- 
tinacity and knowledge that they were able to reconstruct, in 
the Pergamum Museum in Berlin, a replica of the great altar of 
the temple of Zeus starring the Gigantomachia, a series of superb 
reliefs, the battle between gods and giants; twelve Olympians 
opposed to an equal number of Titans, the sons of darkness 
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against the gods of light. Now the hill is bereft of all its treasures 
and appears rather like an emptied honeycomb. Still the skeleton 
is there. Starting from the Agora with the ruins of its little shops 
and a number of marble inscriptions telling the Pergamese about 
sanitation, the banking system and water distribution, one goes 
through the Palace of Athalos, the Roman consul, the man who 
had an eye for a wonderful view from his windows. He was 
rather a sybarite, for in his dining room are two stones advising 
the guests to “eat and drink within these fine walls and profit 
from the hospitality of Athalos.” 

Wending one’s way round the hill, one meets a gymnasium 
with three terraces. The ground of the gymnasium for young 
people is strewn with fallen marble and the columns are hardly 
five feet high. Along the rough road the naked ruins of the 
temple of Zeus, bereft of all its treasures, is now nothing but an 
arch. Beyond there is the temple of Athena, the library, where 
so much of the two hundred thousand volumes were written on 
the wide famed Pergamene parchment. 

The theatre, entered through a granite opening, has the Aeolian 
plain at its feet; alas, it has been much quarried. The wonderfully 
preserved Greek walls are at the summit of the fortress. 

So much for the hill. The marvel is a little distance from the 
city walls, nearly a mile from the city gate. It is the Aesculapion. 
A marvel, not only on account of the very important ruins which 
are still to be seen—the Turks have indeed restored them in the 
last decade—but for its associations and the revelation of the 
technique of medicine two thousand years ago. A mental pano- 
rama is before our very eyes; the spa is explained on the spot, 
the incubation room is there for all to see, a complex of large 
and small rooms for the sacred sleep. The rock spring from which 
still flows cool water, the deep corridors, the long colonnade of 
exquisite cannellated doric columns whose long shadows, like 
articulate fingers, move slowly and inexorably in the evening 
light, creeping round the pale marble stems. 

ess was considered by the early Greeks as a sign of the anger 
of the gods. This very proper and straightforward outlook led 
them to attach immense importance not only to curing the sick 
but to placating these very gods by combining medicine and 
worship. Homer described Aesculapius as a hero, but mortal; 
his deification came later, a tribute no doubt to his inborn capacity 
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for medicine. He invented a glorified type of sanatorium where 
the cure consisted in “air, water and places” as well as a diet. 

The Temple healing which seemed so primitive fifty years ago, 
was in its underlying principle remarkably like the very latest 
ideas of “‘psycho-therapy,” for the Aesculapian priest-healers 
treated the patient’s personality as a whole, both spirit and body. 
Amusements and diversions were provided in abundance, and 
the important role allotted to priests and their interpretations 
was a recognition of the importance of the unconscious. The 
methods were scientific, records being kept of remedies and their 
effects, and when Greek medicine developed as an entirely 
independent secular profession, the clinical data accumulated in 
the Temples was the basis of the great works of Galen—a son 
of Pergamum—and his master, Hippocrates. 

Because a lifting of the spirit was considered indispensable, the 
exaltation of all facultie——by a subtle combination of social 
amusements, games, sports, repose—was encouraged; a reading 
room, a library, a theatre beautifully restored in the 1930s are 
all to be found within the precincts of the Aesculapion. The 
sick, thus conditioned, were cleverly brought to feel the maxi- 
mum impact of inner and outer influences. They were bled, 
purged—and how modern are these comfortable toilets—at a 
stone’s throw from the Temple. The ruins we now visit of this 
haven of healing are Roman, but six centuries before them the 
Greek priests were weaving a magic circle round the patients by 
obscure manifestations of some forms of sorcery, mesmerism, 
hypnotism, enchantments and crude tricks. Aristophanes tells 
naughtily about it. 

The priests organised a mounting cadence of dramatic rites 
which prepared the sick for the temple sleep. For those who did 
not sleep, tame serpents and dogs were released in the dark 
shadows, and I saw, in 1955, the very corners where they lay 
hidden, before licking the patients. . . . This was the passing 
of the god. ... 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
BORLEY RECTORY 


By 
E. I. WATKIN 


HE writers of this book! claim to have demolished the 
seemingly impregnable case for paranormal phenomena of 
the most varied kind and extending over many years at 
Borley Rectory, Essex, stated by the late Harry Price in The Most 
Haunted House in England and The End of Borley Rectory.? 
Unfortunately the first of these accounts was not published 
when Fr. Thurston died, and he had not apparently reached any 
conclusion about the Borley phenomena. In any case, until the 
publication of the present book he could not have had before him 
the available evidence. HBR impugns the evidence of two of the 
principal witnesses for the haunting, Harry Price and Mrs. 
Foyster. The writers have proved that Price by omission, addition 
and distortion seriously tampered with the evidence, thereby 
exaggerating its witness to paranormal phenomena. For example, 
Miss Bull once saw a tall man standing beside her bed and once or 
twice felt someone sitting on it. In Price’s account the standing 
apparition is duplicated, the seated entity becomes visible, HBR 
pp. 18-19, on MHH, pp. 46-7. In his books Price treated the 
poltergeist phenomena occurring during the incumbency of Mr. 
Foyster as genuine, whereas in private and in letters and even in 
the first edition of his Confessions of a Ghost Hunter, he expressed 
his belief that they were manufactured by Mrs. Foyster. Moreover, 
he denied that there were rats or mice in the rectory though well 
aware of the contrary. In any case his unreliability is sufficiently 
demonstrated by what he tells us of the cellars on his first visit to 
them in 1929. “We found these dark and damp . . . and young 


t The Haunting of Borley Rectory, by Eric J. Dingwall, Kathleen M. Goldney and 
Trevor H. Hall. Published under the auspices of the Society of Psychical Research 
(Duckworth, 16s). 

2 For brevity I shall refer to the two latter books as respectively MHH and EBR; 
to the book under review and often its authors as HBR. 
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frogs, toads and newts were hopping about on the cellar floor. It 
was difficult to avoid treading on them. On the walls I ‘saw a 
number of lizards of a dark green hue, similar to the species known 
as Lacerta agilis” (the Sand Lizard) (MHH, p. 36). Since these 
reptiles were not claimed as paranormal, HBR takes no notice of 
this statement. It is, in fact, incredible. Frogs were unlikely to be 
found, and newts could have been found only if a neighbouring 
moat or pond had dried up, which was not the case. The only 
English lizard at all green is this Sand Lizard. Its habitat, however, 
is dry sandy places and it is not found in any eastern county. Nor 
can I believe that the Rector and his wife kept tame foreign 
lizards, all of which had escaped to the cellars.t A man capable of 
such gross mis-statement of normal facts is a most unsatisfactory 
witness to paranormal phenomena, unless, of course, it were 
argued that these reptiles were “‘apports.” ! This, however, is not 
the most serious charge against Price. He is charged with faking 
paranormal phenomena. I propose to deal with some alleged 
instances of these dishonesties. I must, however, say at once that 
the case against Price seems to me very strong. 

On the other hand, I have not found HBR wholly convincing. 
The authors have obviously a powerful bias against paranormal 
explanations. Not only do they resort at times to unconvincing 
natural explanations, but, when they have to admit themselves 
baffled, as on occasion they do, they contend nevertheless that 
there must have been a normal expianation though after so many 
years it is irrecoverable. HBR indeed constantly emphasises the 
unreliability of memory even after a comparatively short interval. 
In this it exaggerates. Is it not often the case that old men remember 
better events of their early life than recent events? Because Mr. 
Shaw Jeffrey at the age of eighty-eight refused in 1950 to discuss 
his experiences at Borley in 1885, a detailed statement made to 
Price in 1942, when he still trusted his memory, is therefore 
pronounced unreliable in so far as it testifies to paranormal 
phenomena; though on the other hand what is said of Harry 
Bull’s strange fits of sleep and the cliques among the large family 
at the rectory is accepted and used. This won’t do. If anything, one 
is more likely to remember abnormal than normal events. On the 
other hand, the French dictionary lost and inexplicably returned 
was probably, as HBR suggests, a hoax. 


1 Before writing this I consulted a friend with expert knowledge of reptiles. 
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At the outset HBR speaks too indeterminately of “hallucina- 
tion” and “objective.” By “hallucination” I would understand 
that the phenomenon is either purely subjective, the product of 
imagination, or the misinterpretation of an objective natural 
phenomenon, ¢.g., a shadow mistaken for a ghostly apparition. 
Do the writers contend that ali ghostly apparitions are hallucina- 
tions in this sense? If so, they do violence to a mass of evidence. 
On the other hand, there is no good reason to believe that these 
apparitions are objective entities. I am disposed to believe that 
such phenomena, when genuinely paranormal, are subjective 
effects of an objective psychical cause, a spiritual energy operating 
to produce them. HBR, however, seems to confine “objective” 
to what is physically objective. For it regrets the lack of “‘instru- 
mental registration . . . to determine whether sounds heard were 
objective or subjective.” Not only do the writers bypass the ques- 
tion whether secondary qualities are objective or subjective, they 
ignore the fact that such instrumental registration could determine 
only whether the sound was or was not due to an objective 
physical cause. It could not determine whether it was or was not 
due to an objective cause of the psychical order. This laxity of 
language in the context in which it is employed suggests that 
objective paranormal agencies are never operative, though the 
writers do not say as much, and leave the reader uncertain 
whether this is in fact the view of all or any of them. Were the 
writers clearer in their use of language and would plainly inform 
the reader what is their general view of the “paranormal” 
phenomena investigated by psychical research, they would 
establish a more satisfactory relationship with him than by an 
evident prejudice against the paranormal which will not commit 
itself to a definite statement of opinion. 

I propose to consider more or less chronologically instances of 
alleged paranormal events studied in HBR and, it is claimed, 
discredited. 

On 28 July 1900, in the “late twilight,” four daughters of the 
Rev. Henry Bull saw what they took to be the apparition of a 
nun. This is admitted by HBR, as also that later in the year one of 
the Misses Bull saw the apparition a second time. Though Price 
embroidered upon their story as he did upon the apparition of the 
tall man, the ct remains that four sisters saw the apparition of 
28 July, and Miss Ethel Bull the second one. HBR suggests that the 
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sisters who saw the twilight apparition mistook for a ghost a 
living person or a natural object. It may, of course, have been so. 
Miss Bull, however, told the authors that “She knew nothing of 
any appearance of this apparition of a nun before 28 July 1900.” 
And HBR uses this statement, though without definitely com- 
mitting itself, to discredit reports, e.g., by Shaw Jeffrey, of earlier 
appearances of the nun. If, however, it is not a mistake of memory, 
how was it that Miss Bull and her three sisters immediately and 
unanimously concluded that the figure they saw was the apparition 
of a nun? In the case of later apparitions HBR rightly emphasises 
the possibilities of suggestion. It cannot have it both ways. It 
seems in fact fairly clear that Miss Bull was mistaken and that the 
apparition had already been seen. Mr. C. S. Boyden, in a letter 
written in 1929 and quoted in HBR, p. 21, states that he heard 
the ghost story “over fifty years ago,” that is, before 1879, 
which also disposes of a suggestion that apparition stories in con- 
nection with the rectory were mainly due in the first instance 
to the psychic proclivities of Harry Bull. For it was his father’s 
Bible class which Mr. Boyden attended. In its reference to 
Mr. Boyden’s letter, taken from EBR, p. 97, HBR does not 
mention that the writer was not only told of the ghost story, 
but “I experienced a little of it myself.’’ The suppression strikes 
me as disingenuous, not unlike similar suppressions made by 
Price. 

The story to which the apparition of the nun was attached was 
of an erring monk of a monastery at Borley and a nun from a 
convent at Bures whose sin was followed by death. Price, it 
seems, was at first disposed to credit the story. Information, 
however, from the Essex Archaeological Society compelled him 
to recognise that there had never been a religious house at either 
place. HBR, however, does not refer to the information obtained 
by Edwin Whitehouse, now Dom Richard Whitehouse, from 
Dugdale that Borley was a manor of Christ Church, Canterbury. 
A scandal of this kind, surely, would be more likely when a monk 
was visiting a remote manor than at home in his community. No 
one, it seems, except two witnesses, Cartwright, whose story was 
told to Price over a pint of ale, and, fifteen years later, a man 
working on an aerodrome, enjoyed a close-up view of the nun. 
The figure may not have been a nun, but in a medieval garb mis- 
taken for a nun’s. It is therefore possible, for there is evidence of 
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such things elsewhere,! that some medieval tragedy of a woman 
seduced by a monk may have left psychic traces on the scene. The 
evidence for the apparition of a “nun” is certainly better than HBR 
would have us think, though not therefore conclusive. Unfortu- 
nately there is very little about Borley which is conclusive. 

In his contemporary notes Price records that Miss Bull informed 
him that her brother, the Rev. Harry Bull, “Saw a man’s legs, rest 
hid by fruit trees, thought poacher . . . gate shut, but saw legs 
disappear through gate.” In MHH, Price tells his readers that Mr. 
Bull saw that the legs belonged to a headless man. For this he is 
rightly blamed by HBR, though he may have thought that the 
lack of a head could be inferred from the legs alone being visible. 
When, however, HBR suggests that the figure was in fact a 
poacher, we must ask ourselves why Mr. Bull changed his first 
belief that it was. Surely because he saw legs not climbing over 
but going through the gate. That of course may have been 
hallucination. But how are we to explain it? The belief in occupa- 
tion of his mind was not a ghost but a poacher. 

From this period dates a reminiscence from a former servant, 
remarkable only that for no conceivable motive she has told two 
incompatible stories. 

In 1928 the Bulls were succeeded at Borley by Mr. Eric Smith 
and his wife. Mrs. Smith is still living. He found that talk of 
hauntings was interfering with his parochial work, and they 
decided to call in a psychical research society. They wrote to the 
editor of the Daily Mirror, who sent down a reporter followed by 
Harry Price. The arrival of Price was significantly the occasion of 
an outburst of poltergeist activities, faked, so HBR argues, by 
himself. At the Smiths’ dinner-table the water in a guest’s glass 
was turned into ink. This transformation happened only twice in 
the history of Borley. In both cases Price was present. He was an 
a conjurer, and it is a well-known conjurer’s trick. The 
inference is irresistible. 

On a later visit, Price was accompanied by Charles Sutton of the 
Daily Mail. Pebbles were thrown. Sutton’s suspicions were 
aroused. He seized Price, “and found his pockets full of bricks and 
pebbles.” The law of libel, however, prevented the Daily Mail 


1 have been informed on reliable first-hand testimony of the apparition of a 
monk killed, it is said, in consequence of a similar scandal at a medieval house once 
belonging to Lewes Priory. When the apparition was seen my informant had no 
knowledge of the story or haunting. 
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from publishing the exposure. The only witness, Miss Kaye, now 
Mrs. Meeker, has affirmed her absolute confidence in Price’s 
integrity, has no memory of the incident and denies that it 
occurred. At the time, however, she informed Lord Charles Hope, 
and of this there is contemporary written confirmation, that 
Sutton had accused Price of fraud. HBR, however, does not call 
attention to certain points it records. On a night in July Price 
could hardly have worn an overcoat. How then could he have 
filled his pockets with bricks? This detail is reminiscence. But 
contemporary notes show that Miss Kaye within a fortnight told 
Lord Charles in the first instance that Sutton had accused Price of 
throwing a half brick, in the second, a large stone. Certainty is 
unobtainable. HBR, however, points out that others and on other 
occasions charged Price with Gia, Nor can we suppose that it 
was a mere coincidence that the ink transformation occurred only 
when Price was present. 

In 1945 Mrs. Smith—her husband had died in 1940—wrote a 
letter to the Church Times in which she says, “I would like to state 
definitely that neither my husband nor myself believed the house 
haunted by anything else but rats and local superstition.” In a 
letter to the Daily Mail in 1949 she repeated this assertion, and 
gave Miss Goldney information to the same effect confirmed by a 
signed statement. Nevertheless, as HBR admits, letters written by 
the Smiths when at Borley and later are incompatible with this 
statement. They did believe, I do not say in haunting by spirits, but 
certainly in the occurrence of paranormal phenomena. Moreover, 
though Mrs. Smith has stated that she threw complimentary 
copies of MHH unread into the fire in disgust, a letter of thanks to 
Price says, “I was awfully thrilled by your book.” Incidentally, 
“copies” is rather surprising. It is not usual to send more than one 
complimentary copy. Someone I know well and in whose 
integrity, balanced judgment and accuracy I have perfect 
confidence, has informed me that she was present when Mr. 
Smith spoke of paranormal phenomena at Borley Rectory of which 
she had previously heard nothing. He mentioned sibilant whis- 
perings he had heard, and related how he had watched a vase 
flung down, apprehensive that it might smash as another vase had 
done on a previous occasion. In fact it came safely to the ground. 
HBR would have us believe, as indeed Mrs. Smith’s later 
statement implies, that a vase fell only once. Here is evidence from 
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Mr. Smith that it happened twice. On the other hand, Price in his 
account could turn a red vase into a red glass candlestick. I cannot 
in fact share the favourable opinion of Mrs. Smith’s testimony 
taken by HBR. Similar discrepancies damn Price. Mrs. Smith, 
however, is a witness for the prosecution conducted by HBR. 

The Smiths’ maid claimed to have seen the nun, the headless 
man and a phantom coach. However, since she admitted to faking 
poltergeist phenomena as a practical joke and her claim extends 
almost to every item of the ghost story, we may be inclined to 
agree with HBR in rejecting her evidence. On the other hand, she 
is now a believer “in the Borley haunt,” converted perhaps by 
later evidence. 

In MHH, p. 59, Price tells us of the appearance at Borley, when 
he visited the rectory on 5 July 1929, of two medallions, one a 
French religious medal, the other belonging to the French 
Revolution, actually, HBR explains, a pass issued to members of 
the National Assembly. HBR proves conclusively that these 
medallions did not appear at Borley on this occasion but a Roman 
medal of St. Ignatius Loyola, which Price never mentions. The 
authors of HBR maintain that the alleged apport was planted by 
Price. They suggest that Price intended the Loyola medal to 
support the original monk and nun story, but that when spiritua- 
list seances in 1937 produced an absurd story of a French nun, 
“Marie Lairre” sent about 1667 to a nunnery near Borley to be 
seduced and murdered by the local squire, he substituted in his 
published account two later medallions. 

The fact of substitution they have proved. But certain difficulties 
remain. How could “an enthusiastic numismatist’”—HBR’s 
description of Price, or indeed any educated man have supposed 
that a Roman medal of St. Ignatius in date about 1700 could 
support a story about a medieval English monastic scandal? How 
could he have thought that a French Revolutionary medallion 
supported the story of a seventeenth-century nun? In EBR Price 
calls both medallions Catholic and such as a nun might wear! It is 
surprising that nothing is said in HBR of the alleged discovery by 
Mrs. Smith in a drawer of a human skull. It does not seem that she 
was questioned about this. Once again, why? 

In October 1930 Mr. Lionel Algernon Foyster took up residence 
at the Rectory. He was married to a wife much younger than 
himself, and they brought with them an adopted child of two, 
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Adelaide. During this incumbency Price visited the Rectory only 
once and, as we have seen, believed and originally expressed his 
belief that the poltergeist phenomena, more frequent and more 
extraordinary than at any other time, which occurred between 
1930 and 1932 were produced by her. This is the conclusion 
reached by HBR with the further suggestion that her motive was 
to induce her husband to leave the uncomfortable Rectory. It is 
also pointed out that the Foysters had come to Borley from Sack- 
ville, Nova Scotia, a place only five miles distant from Amherst, 
the scene of a celebrated poltergeist manifestation markedly 
resembling that at Borley. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that Mrs. Foyster was 
somehow responsible for the poltergeist phenomena, and, in 
particular, that the spirit messages were produced by her. 

Important questions however remain unanswered. Was she a 
conscious trickster, or were her action and its motive subconscious, 
as was said of her Nova Scotian counterpart, done “‘in a state of 
dissociation”? On this point HBR seems undecided. It quotes with 
apparent agreement Price’s privately expressed opinion that she 
was “the conscious source of all the phenomena” (p. 112). Three 
pages later, however, it mentions without adverse comment 
Sir John Braithwaite’s opinion that “all the phenomena were 
produced by Mrs. Foyster when not in a normal condition.” Our 
moral judgment of her conduct will depend on the alternative 
we adopt. Had she been guilty of conscious fraud, I can hardly 
believe that she would have appealed as she did to St. Antony 
to vindicate her innocence. The further question remains. Did 
Mrs. Foyster produce all these poltergeist phenomena as HBR 
maintains by normal means, or were some at least the product 
of an at present inexplicable psychic energy emanating from the 
medium? A conclusive answer is impossible. The cases, however, 
of poltergeist phenomena related and discussed by Fr. Thurston 
would appear to be sufficient evidence of such a force. 

HBR argues that, if Mrs. Foyster had been such a medium, it 
would also have appeared later when she was living elsewhere, 
and enquiries have proved that this was not the case. The argument 
is unconvincing. Poltergeist phenomena seem to depend not only 
on a medium but on a particular environment. And a poltergeist 
medium is, normally at least, young, and his or her powers do not 
survive in later life. Mrs. Foyster was in fact unusually old, about 
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thirty-one. She seems, however, from the account in HBR to 
have possessed powerful and frustrated sexual energy, which may 
well have prolonged in her case the psychophysical condition of 
puberty normally belonging to poltergeist mediuns. 

Though, as HBR points out, Mr. Foyster, in love with his 
young wife, resisted all suspicions of her complicity in the 
phenomena, it is hard to believe that if they were all produced 
normally he was never confronted by an indubitable proof of her 
agency. HBR is frankly baffled by the fact that when she had 
appealed to St. Antony to prove her innocence, a bell rang in a 
bedroom upstairs which, if normally produced, must have been 
rung by the child Adelaide (who, however, did cause fires 
ascribed to the poltergeists) getting out of bed at that precise 
moment, climbing on furniture, and pulling a broken wire close 
to the ceiling, which, it admits, is hardly credible. On the other 
hand, that St. Antony intervened in an unpleasant mixture of 
Catholic devotions and spiritualism to authenticate phenomena 
so dubious is also difficult to believe. I am therefore disposed to 
suggest that the bell was rung by a subconscious psychic force 
emanating from Mrs. Foyster. 

Though the evidence of Edwin Whitehouse, later Dom 
Richard, is not so clear as could be wished, I am not convinced 
that when he saw Mrs. Foyster suddenly start, when he had been 
keeping his eyes on her, and at that instant a paper-knife fell on to 
his lap, she had distracted his attention while she threw it at him. 
It may of course have been so, but it is certainly not proved. 

In the chapter he contributed to MHH, Dom Whitehouse says 
that on another occasion “‘a bottle poised itself in mid-air within 
a foot or so of the kitchen ceiling. It remained there for a second 
or two and then fell with a crash on the floor before us.”” HBR 
again suggests that in fact he witnessed only the final crash and 
took Mrs. Foyster’s word for the rest. And it rightly censures 
Price for adding in EBR, p. 37, that the object was at first of a 
mushroom shape, changing later into a bottle. It is, however, 
itself guilty of a misleading suppression. It does not inform us 
that the maid, Katie, also witnessed the phenomenon, which of 
course makes it less likely that the appearance of the poised bottle 
rests on Mrs. Foyster’s unsupported statement. 

HBR insists that the fact that Canon Lawton, when at Borley 
for a month as /ocum tenens, witnessed no paranormal phenomena 
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is a strong argument that they did not in fact exist. If; however, 
Mrs. Foyster produced phenomena psychically and paranormally, 
this would not be surprising. And, in fact, poltergeist phenomena 
did recur, though on a greatly reduced scale, after the Foysters had 
left the neighbourhood. Since, as Price himself has pointed out, 
even genuine mediums eke out what is authentic by tricke 

whether conscious or subconscious, we may well believe that 
many phenomena whose occurrence rested on Mrs. Foyster’s 
unsupported testimony did not occur. But there is evidence 
strongly indicating, though not proving, paranormal operation. 

In any case HBR should not sanction, as it seems to do, Price’s 
attempt to saddle Mrs. Foyster with the responsibility for the 
second transformation trick, wine this time into ink, which 
occurred only when he was present. Unlike Price, she was not a 
conjurer. 

Mr. A. C. Henning, Mr. Foyster’s successor, obtained leave to 
live elsewhere, and in May 1937 Price rented the Rectory for a 
year. He made arrangements for a series of observers, forty-eight 
in all, to visit Borley and report their experiences to him. On one 
occasion Major Douglas Home had good reason to believe that 
Price was faking pencil marks, and that he produced a “rustling 
noise” by cellophane paper, of which Major Home later dis- 
covered a roll with a “jagged edge” in Price’s suitcase. During 
most of the time, however, Price was not present and could 
therefore have had no part in producing the phenomena observed. 
Nor dare he have published reports positively falsified. 

For the observers’ guidance he drew up a Blue Book of 
instructions. HBR complains that by informing them of the 
phenomena they might expect to observe, the booklet introduced 
a powerful factor of suggestion, inducing them to misinterpret 
normal phenomena as paranormal. This of course is true. Never- 
theless) HBR endorses Mr. Glanville’s complaint that no 
“logbook” was kept, informing observers of their predecessors’ 
experiences. Such a book would obviously be as suggestive as the 
Blue Book. In truth it was impossible, however desirable, to 
exclude suggestion. All the observers knew quite well the kind of 
phenomena to expect in a haunted house. Of the observers HBR 
remarks, “Some . . . took little trouble and clearly had no idea. . . 
how to carry out the work entrusted to them. Others took 
immense pains to conduct their enquiries. Among these were 
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Mr. S. H. Glanville and Mr. Mark Kerr-Pearse.”” When, however, 
it discusses particular incidents reported by these two observers 
the explanations suggested are hardly consistent with this favour- 
able judgment. Both, for example, standing on the drive, “just 
under the bathroom window,” heard “a succession of hea 
metallic sounds,” so loud that Mr. Glanville called them “a shindy,” 
coming apparently from the bathroom. “The noise persisted 
when he entered the house, but ceased before he reached the 
bathroom.” HBR would have us believe either that this pains- 
taking observer misplaced noise from a neighbouring cottage or 
that it was made by a thief attempting to steal the bathroom 
fittings, a suggestion not easy to credit. Nevertheless, HBR is 
constrained to admit after personal interviews with Mr. Glanville, 
that “during observation by himself, his son and friends, for 
whose integrity and critical faculty he could vouch,” a number 
of inexplicable incidents, mainly of an auditory nature, occurred 
under good conditions. The sounds, Mr. Glanville insisted, could 
not have been echoes from the cottage. 

On one occasion Mr. Glanville and some friends saw the edges 
of a lowered blind “waving regularly” for five minutes with no 
draught to account for the motion. HBR casts doubt on their 
unanimous conclusion that there was no draught to move the 
blind, “if true,” and dismisses the incident cavalierly by remarking 
that blinds often move and that “little real attempt’” was made 
by the observers to investigate the phenomenon. On the contrary, 
an experiment, not mentioned in HBR, was made by blowing 
tobacco smoke to determine, as it did, the absence of draught. 

Mr. Kerr-Pearse reported that, while he was sitting at table, 
the door of the room was locked from the inside. HBR suggests 
that he had turned the key himself without noticing it. It may have 
been so. Such an oversight, however, is not what we should 
expect from an observer who “took immense pains,” the more 
so as it never occurred to him as a possible explanation. 

Dr. Bellamy, his son and Mr. Fee Smith had arranged that if a 
pile of books were disturbed, it would “set off an electrical circuit 
to which a bell was connected” HBR, pp. 133-4, and MHH, 

p. 214 sqq.). The bell rang and the observers found “that the 
uke were displaced, no book occupying its original position.” HBR 
admits that the episode is “puzzling,” its usual word to describe 
the inexplicable. It suggests, however, that the disturbance was 
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the work of a cat ejected the previous evening which had returned 
unobserved. For, although the window was sealed, the door does 
not appear to have been locked. The explanation is not impossible. 
But no one observed a cat. How in fact were the books displaced? 
Had they merely been moved, which could have been done by a 
cat, or placed in different positions relatively to each other, which 
could not? Nor is a cat, light-footed in its movements, very 
likely to have disturbed what seems to have been a solid pile of 
books. In any case HBR does not inform us of the very relevant 
fact that some months previously Mr. Kerr-Pearse heard a thump 
in the same room and found that one of the books on the mantel- 
piece—the identical place—had fallen. Pussy not seen even once 
can hardly have been the culprit twice. The omission of this 
relevant fact is not, I submit, scientific procedure. 

HBR urges against Mr. Kerr-Pearse’s report that a sack of coal 
was inexplicably moved, that he had omitted to mark its position 
with chalk. He had, however, noted its position exactly by a 
stain on the floor. He may well have thought the stain a mark as 
sufficient as a chalk line. Again one asks, what then of the “immense 
pains” with which he is credited by HBR? 

In February 1938, Mr. S. G. Welles and a party of Oxford 
undergraduates witnessed the appearance and movement of a 
patch of light of which he gave a long and detailed report (MHH, 
pp. 224 sqq.). HBR, pp. 137-8, admits that “it is certainly 

ifficult to suggest any normal cause for this light, which can be 
compared with the rather similar luminous patches” seen later by 
two other witnesses. Even so it will not admit paranormal 
causation and points to “the lapse of time” since the observation. 
This, however, is obviously irrelevant. For the report was drawn 
up at the time.. 

HBR complains justifiably that Price omitted from the report 
among others of Mr. J. M. Bailey and Mr. C. V. Wintour the 
statement that “outside sounds echoed within the Rectory, giving 
the effect of occurring within the house.” But it does not tell us 
that “At 11.15 they discovered several small marks in Room 11.” 
Then they returned to Room 8, “and we discovered (at 11.23) 
that three circles had been added behind the door. We are both 
certain that these were not there at 11.15” (MHH, p. 223). The 
only reference in HBR to an article by Dr. Joad relating his 
experiences as an observer at Borley is to quote his statement that 
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it is “incredible” that poltergeists materialise lead-pencils and 
fingers to use them. We are not informed that he observed that 
“a pencil squiggle” had appeared on the wall outside the room 
where he was dining in such circumstances that he was “reasonably 
certain’”’ it “had not been there before; it was, indeed, inconceiv- 
able that we should have missed it. I am also reasonably certain 
that it was not made by any other observer who was in my 
company during the whole period within which the mark must 
have been made. . . . In this particular case my inclination is to 
doubt the facts; and yet, having reflected long and carefully upon 
that squiggle I did not and do not see how it could have been made 
by normal means” (quoted, MHH, p. 231). By this omission 
the writers of HBR have made Dr. Joad deny paranormal agency, 
whereas in fact he testified in its favour. Is this treatment of 
evidence scientific or even more honest than Price’s? I must, 
however, add that I do not believe poltergeists materialised 
fingers and a pencil. I would rather attribute the markings to 
the operation of a psychic or psychophysical force generated by 
the contact of some observers with the Borley environment. 
Some, not all. For some drew a blank. 

On the other hand, HBR’s explanation of the coat apport, that 
it had been left behind by a cleaner, seems to me more likely than 
the paranormal alternative. Since the conjurer Price was present 
I can attach no importance to the apport of a wedding ring when, 
with Mr. Motion, he made a final visit to the Rectory at the 
conclusion of his tenancy. The most regrettable occurrence of 
this period, however, was the manufacture at a number of seances 
by subconscious imagination of the absurd “Marie Lairre”’ story. 

In August 1938, Mrs. Wilson, visiting Borley to sketch the 
Rectory, claimed to have seen a paranormal insect. It is the subject 
of an entire chapter in MHH. From the picture drawn by a friend 
from Mrs. Wilson’s original sketch it would seem that the insect 
was one of several moth caterpillars, bizarre, even repulsive, in 
appearance. This explanation is confirmed by the statement that 
its body like a caterpillar’s was “composed of sections enabling it 
to bend and expand with ease.” Surprisingly HBR barely alludes 
to this example of Price’s “credulity.” 

Price’s tenancy expired in May 1938. In October, Captain 
W. H. Gregson bought the Rectory. It was burned out on 27 
February 1939 and the ruins demolished in 1944. In March 1938 
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at a seance held in Streatham by Mr. Glanville’s son and daughter, 
a “spirit,” Sunex Amures, had threatened to burn down the 
Rectory that night. It is, I believe, possible that the profound 
central self of the sitters present to the entire experience and 
knowledge of their lifetime was aware of the coming conflagration. 
During the years of ruin a number of paranormal experiences 
were reported. Many can be discredited. But HBR dismisses too 
lightly “the results of an investigation made by fifty-eight 
persons, mainly Cambridge undergraduates, in twenty-five 
separate visits to the ruins.” The team was organised by Mr. 
J. B. Robertson of St. John’s College. Admittedly these results 
disappointed expectations, a proof surely of honesty and con- 
scientious reporting, though on a few occasions there was 
unfortunately some undergraduate ragging. Mr. Robertson 
certainly was convinced that phenomena were observed by most 
of his observers “which did not appear to them to be obviously 
explicable in normal terms.” They corroborated, moreover, the 
auditory phenomena reported by Mr. Glanville and others, also the 
luminous phenomenon reported by Mr. Welles. We may surely 
conclude that, although there was some hoaxing, possibly a good 
deal of suggestion and misinterpretation, there was also, as in the 
case of Price’s observers, a solid nucleus of paranormal phenomena. 
Price, on the other hand, made an cot sr exit from the 
Borley scene. I must agree with HBR’s conclusion that the skull 
and other bones he found in a well at the Rectory, which were 
buried as belonging to the imaginary nun Marie Lairre, were in 
fact planted by Price. And the flying brick, of which he published 
a photograph as flung by a poltergeist, was no doubt, as his 
secretary, Miss Ledsham, now Mrs. Thomson, was certain at the 
time, thrown by a workman engaged in demolishing the building. 
Price himself, she tells us, treated the poltergeist explanation as a 
joke. 
No satisfactory account of the Borley phenomena has been 
published. Price has been proved unreliable and Mrs. Foyster. 
Many other witnesses have made inconsistent statements. The 
book reviewed here, HBR, under the influence of prejudice too 
often does violence to the evidence, even misrepresents it. Much 
currently accepted as paranormal can be explained by suggestion 
and misinterpretation, is unsupported by reliable evidence, has 
been faked. But even HBR has been compelled to admit that 
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there have been well attested phenomena for which no such 
explanation can be given, and my examination of many instances 
has, I believe, shown that the number of these is considerably 
larger than the authors allow. Are we to regard these as genuinely 
paranormal or, as HBR would have it, the effect of normal 
causes which cannot be determined? Were the Borley phenomena 
unique I should incline to the latter alternative. Similar phenomena, 
however, have been reported on reliable first-hand evidence from 
many centuries and many parts of the world. Some of them were 
studied by Fr. Thurston and these studies have been collected in 
Ghosts and Poltergeists. He was convinced that, whatever the 
explanation, paranormal phenomena occurred. He would, I 
believe, with the evidence now available before him, have 
reached the same conclusion about the Borley “haunt.” I should 
agree. 


THE VISION OF 
GEORGES BERNANOS 


By 
ERNEST BEAUMONT 


us will feel at home; certainly, none of us can ever feel 

comfortable there; it is not intended that we should. It is a 
climate of extremes, where the scorching and the glacial freakishly 
commingle. On finishing a Bernanos novel, one is likely to feel 
considerable relief and to wish to have done with this disconcerting 
vision, this disquieting world where everything takes place in 
paroxysms; the tension is such that most of us cannot sustain it for 
over-long. Yet, some of us at least will return to it again and again. 
The substance of these novels is not perhaps inexhaustible, but 
many readings are necessary if we are to reach anything approach- 
ing an adequate understanding of them. The world of a Francois 
Mauriac, for instance, is not difficult to penetrate. The atmosphere 


T= CLIMATE CREATED by Bernanos is not one where most of 
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of brooding sensuality, while we may think it excessively unre- 
lieved, too pervasive to be true to our own experience of human 
nature, is one nevertheless that we can fully appreciate at a first 
reading. The sin which M. Mauriac expounds with such tender 
relish—in spite of himself, as we well know, for he has not hidden 
the disquiet that the semblance of his complicity provokes in his 
own conscience—is no doubt the most common. It may indeed 
seem to us that in the confrontations M. Mauriac arranges for his 
characters, the inhabitants of the Landes speak aloud to one another 
what most of us may only think, and we may protest a little at 
the absence of some of the less revolting characteristics of the 
human species; nevertheless, the world of M. Mauriac is recog- 
nisable without difficulty, even if we are visible in it only from a 
distorting angle. With Bernanos, however, it is a very different 
matter. 

Clearly, the world of temporal appearances has no significance 
in itself for Bernanos. M. Mauriac may lay bare the darker recesses 
of the human heart and make his characters express their unspoken 
thoughts, but, though the Mauriacian dialogue takes place at a 
level far from superficial, Bernanos probes deeper still. In fact, it is 
hardly true to say that he probes; his characters reveal themselves 
in a nakedness not normally discoverable, possibly not discoverable 
at all, to the analytical eye. Their nakedness is supernatural. In 
those tremendous confrontations which distinguish every novel of 
Bernanos, the characters speak neither as we hear people speaking 
in everyday life nor yet as we think in our inmost hearts; they find 
themselves saying things which astound them, things which they 
did not know they thought; they are stripped of all the encumber- 
ing trappings which man has made for himself, his mental furniture, 
his spiritual illusions. They seem to speak with a quasi-divine or a 
diabolical lucidity. They see themselves or they reveal themselves 
to others as they are in the supernatural reality. It is of course a 
supernatural reality created by Bernanos, it could be no other, and 
we may on occasion be consoled by the thought that his unbearable 
vision may be harsher than the supreme reality; but that a measure 
of truth is reflected in it may be proved perhaps by our discomfi- 
ture, by our almost automatic recoil before the inexorable 
revelations. 

It is not difficult to reduce the world created by Bernanos to an 
amusing parody. It has been done by Mr. Rayner Heppenstall in 
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The Double Image. It is sufficient to ignore what is fundamental, 
the supernatural reality wherein the action takes place, and to 
treat his work as if it were on the same realist, materially realist, 
plane as that, for instance, of Zola. Authors who paint larger than 
life, our everyday life as it manifests itself to the purely observant 
eye, are especially susceptible of crude caricature. No one, certainly, 
need expect to find in the work of Bernanos any concern with 
verisimilitude as understood by the realists. The paragraph that 
begins the twenty-third chapter of Léon Bloy’s La Femme Pauvre 
could stand as epigraph to all the novels of Bernanos. “Probable 
stories,’ wrote Bloy, “no longer deserve to be told. Naturalism 
has discredited them to the point of awakening in all intellectuals 
a starving need for literary hallucination.” Those who read 
Bernanos should no longer feel starved. 

Inevitably, perhaps, for our own self-esteem, to consolidate 
what is left of our peace of mind, we shall seize on certain features 
of his work which are peculiar. We shall notice that he gives the 
palm of holiness only to priests who prove inadequate to cope 
effectively with practical life, who scandalise the respectable by 
their failure to conform to convention and who die in the most 
humiliating circumstances. It is as if there were some irreconcilable 
antagonism between a holy simplicity and any sort of life in the 
world. There is of course the meritorious exception of Chantal de 
Clergerie, though even she is not spared a humiliating form of 
death; in fact death takes a more atrocious form in her case than in 
any other, almost as if to make up for her ability to cope to some 
extent with the ordinary affairs of practical living. We shall notice, 
too, that writers and intellectuals are pilloried mercilessly. Where 
the writer and intellectual is also a priest, a combination which we 
have in Abbé Cénabre, he is portrayed devastatingly, a satanical 
figure appallingly, terrifyingly vivid. The sin of the intellectual is 
curiosity, loveless curiosity. It is a desire to know for the mere sake 
of knowing. For this sin Bernanos shows no mercy. Understanding 
can come only through love; curiosity for its own sake leads only 
to enslavement to Satan; it is in fact itself an indication of the 
Devil’s dominion. Abbé Cénabre has wished to probe from 
curiosity the secret of holiness and his reward is the clear conscious- 
ness of loss of faith; he has relied on his presumption, his pride. 
The portrayal of this priest is one of the most convincing and 
disturbing achievements of Bernanos. 
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If one wished to simplify, one might accuse Bernanos of making 
an easy antithesis. On the one side, the side of God, the simple, 
humble, essentially inept priest, with no natural gifts, one of the 
disinherited of the earth; on the other, bound to Satan, the 
cultured, intelligent, enquiring mind, possessing a natural distinc- 
tion. Of such a differentiation it might be urged that Bernanos is 
merely applying a law of spiritual compensation for lack of 
earthly advantage, creating out of a simple formula a complex of 
personalities which he animates, through the force of his imagina- 
tive power, with the contradictions inherent in his own nature. 
That may indeed be one aspect of the matter, but it does not 
dispose of the vision. The antithesis is certainly never one of 
material poverty and material wealth; it is not so simple as that. 
Neither Abbé Cénabre nor that bewildering, hallucinatory figure 
who survives for a while his own death, that connoisseur of souls 
who reminds us irresistibly of Gide, benevolent and pacific as 
Solovyev’s Antichrist, symbolically swollen with his absorption of 
all things into himself, M. Ouine, the retired teacher of modern 
languages, is rich in worldly possessions; neither even cares about 
such matters, any more than he is bothered by temptations of the 
flesh. The Devil in fact concentrates on fundamentals; it is in the 
mind where the perversion takes place, where the lie encroaches 
until there is nothing else. The process of possession is gradual and 
the victim is not conscious of what is happening. The favourite 
image of Bernanos is of a cancer; in novel after novel its prolifera- 
tions are set before us. 

The contrast is between the poor in spirit and the self-sufficient; 
those who empty themselves to allow God to move through 
them and those who are filled with their own fabrications which 
in the final analysis are not even their own fabrications but the 
work of a contaminated inheritance, an unavoidably evil environ- 
ment, through all of which the Devil has profited, unknown to 
the victim. Germaine Malorthy, the Evangéline who kills the 
priest and usurps for a while his place, Abbé Cénabre, they are all 
shown in relation to a tainted ancestry, an environment where 
they have been fed with falsehood, factors no less present for 
being briefly and unobtrusively evoked by the author. The Com- 
munion of Sinners, no less than the Communion of Saints, has its 
ramifications transcending time and space. The Devil, moreover, 
is attracted by the élite, by those who are worth winning, not by 
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those who are already his without effort on his part. It is in the 
person of the saintly that the essential struggle takes place, that the 
battle may be won or lost. Germaine Malorthy is freed from her 
servitude by Abbé Donissan, Abbé Cénabre by Chantal de 
Clergerie; Evangéline, who has perhaps been guilty of a supreme 
falsehood, the usurpation of the one role denied to woman, seems to 
die the death of despair. The priest is dead in Un crime; there would 
seem, then, to be no redeeming power operative on her behalf. 

In his first novel, Sous le Soleil de Satan, Bernanos gives us his 
view of the Devil’s activity. It is worthy of full quotation: 


O you whose only knowledge of the world has ever been of 
colours and sounds without substance, you the sensitive of heart and 
lyrical of tongue, in whose mouths harsh truth would melt like a 
sugary sweet—small hearts, small mouths—this is not for you. Your 
devilries are in proportion to your fragile nerves, your precious 
brains, and the Satan of your strange rituary is only your own de- 
formed image, for the devotee of the world of the flesh is Satan to 
himself. The monster looks at you with laughter, but he has not put 
his claw on you. He is not in your drivelling books, nor in your 
blasphemies nor ludicrous curses. He is not in your greedy glances, 
in your treacherous hands, in your windy ears. In vain you look for 
him in the more secret parts of the flesh, through which your 
wretched desire runs without sating itself, and the mouth you bite 
yields only a tasteless, pallid blood. . . . But he is, however. . . . He is 
in the hermit’s prayer, in his fasting and his penitence, in the hollow 
of the deepest ecstasy and in the silence of the heart. He poisons the 
lustral water, he burns in the consecrated wax, breathes in the breath 
of virgins, lacerates with the hair-shirt and the scourge, corrupts every 
approach. He has been seen to lie through lips opening to dispense 
the word of truth, to pursue the just, in the midst of the thunder and 
lightning of beatific ravishment, even in the very arms of God.... 
Why should he contend with the earth for all those men who crawl 
on it like beasts until such time as it cover them up again? That 
murky flock is off to its own fate all by itself. . . . His hatred has 
reserved for itself the holy.* 


It is in fact the aim of that novel to show Satan intimately associated 
everywhere where God is most present, so that Abbé Donissan is 
ultimately unable to distinguish between the promptings of God 
and those of the Devil; the subtlety of the latter is such that he 
may simulate the very voice of God. 

t Georges Bernanos, Sous le Soleil de Satan, Paris, Plon, 1926, pp. 137-8. 
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When Abbé Donissan fails, it is through curiosity, even the 
curiosity of holy things. It is through that curiosity that the Devil 
wins a temporary victory in that all-night struggle that takes place 
in the open country, when the Devil assumes the appearance of 
an agreeable little horse-dealer. The priest resists the temptation 
when it is a question of trials to endure, but when Grace is 
mentioned, he falls into the trap; his curiosity with regard to the 
gifts of God betrays him. Perhaps, even, there was curiosity in the 
s attempted miracle, the resurrection of the child’s body, that 
miracle which Abbé Donissan was certain of being able to effect, 
which he did effect for a brief moment, but it seems that he detec- 
j ted in the act of its operation the presence of Satan, so that the 
child’s life was again quenched, and the mother as a consequence 
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: driven mad. The strength of the priest’s faith might return the 
“ child to life, but Satan, too, Bernanos implies, has power to 
“ reverse the order of nature. God, he says, gives Himself only to 
o love, thus indicating that in the performance of the miracle love 
it _ was lacking and, if love were lacking, it was not God who 
It responded. 
s, These events that Bernanos hints at—there is never complete 
or certainty, for that is alien to the human condition—take place in a 
. sphere where compassion seems irrelevant. There is only the hard, 
bitter struggle, which is portrayed not in terms of human suffering 
4 but in the light of eschatological issues. In those lives where the 
a satanic embrace does not seem to play an overwhelming part, in 
h the case of Abbé Chevance, for instance, or the curé of Ambricourt, 
y this mitigation of adversity seems to be compensated by an 
se accumulation of physical distress. We are less moved by pity than 
d harrowed by horror at the physical afflictions of these holy, self- 
neglectful priests. Though the diary form of the narrative makes 
vi for a more intense human feeling, since we have a first-hand 
* account in place of the observant teleologist’s commentary, yet 
- even as we read the Journal d’un curé de campagne, what compassion 
we feel is mixed with dread at the physical distress of which the 
d human body is susceptible and the book can rarely be laid down, 
is one imagines, without some feeling of revulsion, the feeling that 
yd man has an insufferable lot, and we may ardently hope that we 
1e shall escape the physical humiliation to which the curé of Ambri- 


court is reduced. 
Bernanos seems to reserve the fulness of his compassion for one 
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character only, the unloved and unlovable little girl of thirteen 
who, stubborn and ignorant, loses her reason for living when she 
discovers that she has no secret to keep, that the rape to which she 
lent herself as a seal of complicity in the poacher’s supposed 
murdering of the rural policeman was indeed no more than a rape. 
We cannot identify ourselves with this unhappy child, her fate can 
never be ours, and it is with the deepest compassion, unalloyed by 
fear for ourselves, that we watch her making her way to the pond 
where she drowns herself. The Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette is the 
simplest and most moving of the novels of Bernanos and one is 
tempted to call it the best. It is an imaginative tour de force, which is 
no doubt why it is so purely compassionate. This ignorant girl of 
thirteen is not capable of thecold pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, she is free from the temptations of the intellectual; doubt and 
despair as torments of the mind are unknown to her; the despair 
that drives her to the pond is a sort of instinct; in any case, a 
friendly sign might have held her back. In the person of this 
Mouchette, then, the process of self-pursuit, of self-flagellation, 
which is no doubt a feature of much great literature and is 
certainly a feature of much of the work of Bernanos, does not 
operate, or it operates through such an imaginative transmutation 
that it is no longer even recognisable. 

Curiosity is no doubt the primordial sin, the desire to know, to 
be as gods; it lay behind the act of disobedience of our first 
parents. The fact that we belong to the human race ensures that we 
shall share it. The intellectual is in danger of restricting himself to 
this activity alone, of making of it his substance. Bernanos has 
wished to show that it is through love only that understanding is 
possible, to show that the functioning of the intelligence, far from 
penetrating God’s mysteries, does but play the Devil’s part when it 
is divorced from love; the alternatives for man are humility and 
presumption. The novelist shows, moreover, that the issues are 
never simple, that humility and presumption may co-exist, that a 
fundamental doubt as to motive may always remain, so that man’s 
choice is always a risk, a plunge. It would no doubt be misleading 
to draw from his work the inference of anti-intellectualism, of 
obscurantism. Though it has a necessary negative aspect, the 
vision of Bernanos is a positive one; the insistence is on love. Like 
Bloy before him, Bernanos is a witness to love. There are not 
many such. If in their burning love of God they seem to consume 
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what is purely human, what does not immediately serve a divine 
end, as they see it, they have the love, no doubt, that enables them 
to do so; we, perhaps, have not. It is not because he wrote that all 
philosophy could be summed up in one word of five letters that 
Bloy is a great figure, any more than he is a great figure because 
he tried to write novels without caring about technique or 
write history without acquiring the discipline. Where his greatness 
does lie is in the integrity of his love, which outshines his glaring 
defects as a man. We laugh at his view of philosophy because it is 
a vulgar quip characteristic of the outrageous old man, who could 
yet write so tenderly of what he loved. Bloy and Bernanos are 
kindred temperaments, truculent visionaries who perceive what 
our own eyes are no doubt too dulled to see. 

One must of course keep firmly in mind the fact that Bernanos is 
an imaginative writer, a novelist. His vision may need some theo- 
logical rectification, but it is not the task of the literary critic to 
attempt to make it. Whatever bias Bernanos may have—it is 
obvious enough that his view is partial—his vision of a super- 
natural reality is so compulsive that we find ourselves forced to 
accord it a measure of reluctant validity. The function of Bernanos 
is to startle, to awaken us to a fuller realisation of what is actually at 
stake in the world. He is concerned only with what matters 
fundamentally, the salvation of souls. In the rendering of the 
spiritual conflict in the souls of men he is equalled, possibly, only 
by Dostoievsky. 














EDMUND PLOWDEN 


By 


H. E. G. ROPE 


pressed” characters of English history. A better example, 

may be, is Edmund Plowden, of whom the name, and 
little but the name, is widely known. Stat nominis umbra. In my 
boyhood I found the proverb, “the case is altered, quoth Plowden,” 
quoted without any explanation who Plowden was or when he 
lived. And yet he played a part in England’s story, and his in- 
fluence was widely felt, if little spoken of. His younger time- 
fellow Camden well said “there is a glory in the obscurity of 
worthy men, who, as that sun (which they equal as well in 
common influence as in lustre), are most looked on when 
eclipsed.” 

Edmund Plowden came of a landed family in south-west 
Shropshire, being tenth in direct descent from Roger de Plowden, 
who was with Lionheart at the siege of Acre in 1191. Their name 
is not in the Domesday Book, but Cheney Longville, near Craven 
Arms, belonged to the family from 904, according to Colonel 
James Chicheley Plowden (obiit 1871). Roger’s fellow-crusaders 
included his neighbours Oakeley of Oakeley? and Walcot of 
Walcot. It is noteworthy that of these three the Plowdens alone 
have kept the Faith, and their land, to this day. 

For the next three centuries the Plowdens lived on their lands, 
magnates of local rather than national importance, albeit the 
crusader’s great-grandson, John de Plowden, was called to Parlia- 
ment in 1316,3 and saw service in Ireland in 1337.4 In the four- 
teenth century we find the Plowdens owning land at Rushbury 
and Wilderhope on the Wenlock Edge. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century we find the Plowdens also burgesses of St. 


t Annales, Engl. trans., 1630, iii, 42. 

2 The Oxford convert Canon Frederick Oakeley (18- - —1880) belonged to a 
branch of the family settled in Staffordshire. 

3 Norden, 25 Oct., 1851. 4 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1334-8, 1895, p. 525. 


De: referred to Lord Shelburne as one of the “sup- 
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Mary’s parish, Shrewsbury. Their house was on the site of the 
Council House, begun in 1502, and since 1934 belonging to the 
Catholic see of Shrewsbury. It was sold by John Plowden, the 
lawyer’s grandfather. His great-grandfather, another Edmund, 
contributed to a new window in St. Mary’s church. It is note- 
worthy that when, in 1579, a violent gale wrecked the east window 
of Trinity chapel in that church the lawyer himself contributed to 
the repair of the desecrated building in which his fathers had 
worshipped. 

Edmund Plowden was born, probably in Okenden Hall, a 
half-timbered house still standing near Bishop’s Castle church, 
in 1517. His father, Humphrey Plowden, a local magnate, “had 
supported Queen Katherine of Aragon against King Henry VIII 
in the matter of the divorce.”! His wife was Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Stury? of Down Rossall in the Isle, near Shrewsbury, and 
widow of William Wollascot, of a family which remained 
faithful in the penal times. John Stury was descended in the 
female line from Philip de Englefield, of Berkshire, who in the 
fourteenth century acquired of the Rossall estate by his marriage 
with Alice Rossall. Philip’s descendant was Sir Francis Englefield, 
the famous Catholic of Elizabeth’s reign. Humphrey Plowden’s 
daughter Margaret married Richard Sandford, of a family which 
remained Catholic till the eighteenth century. Of his other 
daughters, Jane married (i) Richard Blunden of Bishop’s Castle 
and (ii) Lewis Jones, Constable of Bishop’s Castle (only made into 
a borough in 1572), Ancaret married Rowland Eyton; Anne, 
Thomas Higgs; Mary, Charles Needham, and a second Jane, 
Leonard Meysie. All these names meet us, some outstandingly, in 
recusant history, and the widespread Plowden connections 
witness to a gentry of West Shropshire still largely Catholic in 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

Humphrey Plowden died 10 March 1558 (N.S.) and his wife, 
30 March 1559. Of Edmund’s early life we know nothing. He 
would be about eighteen when the Carthusians, St. John Fisher 
and St. Thomas More sealed their faith with their blood. Anthony 
Wood tells us he “spent three years in the study of arts, philosophy 


t Laura L. Norsworthy in Shropsh. Arch. (1947-8), p. 180. No authority is 
given by this careful American scholar. On enquiry I learned from Miss M. C. 
Hill, M.A., County Archivist of Shropshire, that Mrs. Norsworthy had died 
recently (November 1949). 

2 By his wife Anne Corbet. 
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and medicine at Cambridge.” He was entered of the Middle 
Temple in 1538, where “he was so excessively studious in his 
youth that in three years’ space he went not once out of the 
Temple.” Woolrych adds “also by tradition.”? A late scholar 
suggests that “this unusual retirement . . . may have been due to 
political caution” owing to his father’s support of Queen Kather- 
ine.3 It may have been due to both motives, zeal of study and 
caution, but it is hard to see how such retirement could have saved 
a man on Henry’s or Cromwell’s blacklist. Later, “coming to 
Oxon., he spent four years more in the same studies there. And 
in Nov., an. 1552, he was admitted to practise chirurgery and 
physic by the venerable convocation of the said university. But 
as about that time Dr. Phaer did change his studies from common 
law to physic, so did our author Plowden from physic to the 
common law, being then about thirty-five years of age.’’4 

In Mary’s reign Plowden became a noted legal authority. He 
was one of the council of the marches of Wales. “In July 1554 
we find him acting as one of the justices of gaol delivery for the 
county of Salop at the session held at Shrewsbury, at which were 
decided (as in the next adjoining English county) several important 
crown cases from divers counties in Wales.”5 He was autumn 
Reader of his Inn in 1557. The next year he succeeded to his 
father’s estates. About this time he married Katherine, daughter 
of William Sheldon of Beoley, Worcestershire. The Sheldons 
were famous for their tapestry. William had aided and profited 
by the sack of the local monasteries, but remained Catholic, as 
did his family until the wretched apostasy of the last direct 
descendant about 1800. Ralph Sheldon, Plowden’s brother-in- 
law, probably following Fr. Alban Langdale’s errors, was or 
became a “Church Papist” about 1580. Antony Wood’s friend, 
“the great Sheldon,” was of this kindred, but not Gilbert Sheldon, 
the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In 1553 Edmund Plowden sat in Parliament for Wallingford, 
and next year for Reading, and for Wootton Bassett (1554-8). In 
June 1558, with thirty-nine others, he withdrew from the House 
of Commons in protest against the revival of the heresy laws. 
This is noteworthy on many counts. The martyr Blessed John 

t Athen. Oxon., ed., Bliss, 1, 504. 2 The Lives of Eminent Serjeants, 1869, I, 104. 


3 Laura L. Norsworthy in Shropsh. Arch., 1947-8, p. 180. 
4 Wood, as above, I, 504-5. 5 Cooper, Athen. Cantabr., I, sot. 
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Storey complained that they were enforced unjustly against “the 
little twigs and shoots,” some of them mere ignorant dupes, 
leaving scotfree the greater branches (William Cecil, Nicholas 
Bacon and, may be, “the matchless Eliza” herself!). Plowden 
was a humane man, and probably also foresaw that violence 
would fail disastrously. His act betokened high courage. “The 
Attorney General filed a Bill against them for contempt, and six 
submitted, but Mr. Plowden traversed fully.”! Coke says that 
Edmund Plowden of Tidmarsh, Berkshire, “pleaded, and took 
a traverse full of pregnancy,”? (whatever that may mean) and the 
matter was allowed to drop. We may surmise that Plowden had 
found a legal poser for officialdom, as he did later in Bonner’s 
case. I have often thought that this incident may have had much 
to do with the tacit toleration he had (barring fines) in the reign 
of Elizabeth I. It was not the only reason; the “oracle of the law,” 
as Camden called him, was too useful to be made away with. In 
the case of Blessed John Storey the ruling clique waited for “the 
day,” which they got in 1570, when they, and their Master, made 
merry. 

With the new reign Plowden abandoned public life and gave 
himself to his profession. In October 1558 Queen Mary had made 
him Serjeant-at-Law, but the appointment was not implemented 
by her successor. Professionally he had many clients, some of them 
in high station, and was much consulted. In 1561-70 he was 
Treasurer of the Middle Temple, and it is to his zeal, good taste 
and careful supervision that we owe the magnificent Middle 
Temple Hall, of which he was the “great advancer,” perhaps the 
finest early Elizabethan building still spared to us (until some 
Brainwashing Ministry shall bid “remove that bauble”). Plow- 
den also largely rebuilt, in the modest manner befitting a country 
mansion, his ancestral hall in Shropshire, providing ingenious 
hiding-places. 

In 1565 Plowden and Wray were counsel for Edmund Bonner, 
the Bishop of London, against the intruded Bishop of Win- 
chester. Horne tendered Bonner, a prisoner in the Marshalsea, 
in Winchester diocese, the Oath of Supremacy, hoping to have 
him vivisected at Tyburn. Bonner, as expected, refused, but his 
traverse of the indictment was not expected, and put the blood- 
seekers in Queer Street. Dr. Horne was no bishop! Nor was he, 


t Cooper, Athen. Cantabr., Il, sor. 2 Institutes, 1669, pt. iv, pp. 17 ff. 
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even legally! In their greedy haste the Cecil gang had forgotten 
to re-enact the Edwardian Prayer Book and Ordinal to which 
Horne owed his orders. Never was biter more neatly bitten! The 
Government was driven to the tell-tale device of enacting, in 
1566, that the English archbishops and bishops “are and shall 
be” validly consecrated prelates, although you might not think 
it. So now Elizabeth’s subjects knew! “The proceedings against 
Bonner were stayed. And after the Queen—on the advice and the 
certificate of a group of Roman Civilian lawyers—had issued 
Letters Patent ‘supplying all defects,’ an Act was passed ‘declaring 
the making and consecrating of the archbishops and bishops of 
this realm to be good, lawful and perfect.’ ””! 

“Bonner remained in the Marshalsea,” says Parker’s biographer, 
W. M. Kennedy (who afterwards became a Catholic but later 
went back again), “with the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
placed both the bishops and the Government in a decidely awk- 
ward position.”? ““When Parliament met in 1566 an Act was 
passed legalising the Edwardian Ordinal, which, if the Spanish 
Ambassador is to be believed, was petitioned for by Parker and 
his brethren. While it remedied in a perfectly constitutional way 
the legal defects, it left Bonner triumphant. . . . Open disapproval 
of their dealings with Bonner lowered them to public estimation. 
. .. Instead of weakening the Recusant cause, as they had intended, 
they succeeded in giving it a successful champion in Bonner.”3 
Pollard sets this down to “the ingenuity of Plowden.” Later on 
Christopher Wray apostatised, rose to be Lord Chief Justice, and, 
as judge in the legal murder of Blessed Edmund Campion in 
1581, to order Plowden to leave the court, unwilling to let him 
witness such a travesty of justice. 

This may be counted Plowden’s greatest achievement as 
counsel. Could justice have prevailed he would, in 1578, have 
secured the acquittal of Francis Tregian. But Sir George Carey, 
in his Protestant appetite for Tregian’s lands, succeeded in having 
the case stifled off till the term had ended, after which Tregian 
was remitted to the assizes in Cornwall, where the desired 


t Richard O’Sullivan, K.C., lecture on Edmund Plowden in the Middle 
Temple, 12 November 1952. 

2 Archbishop Parker, 1908, p. 225. 

3 Ibid, 227-8. Cf. F. W. Maitland in Camb. Mod. Hist., Il, $86. Sadler wrote in 
dismay from Scotland, saying what harm was ensuing of the failure to condemn 
Bonner. 
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condemnation was secured. “Our Britain cannot salve a tyrant 
o'er,” said Tennyson; but she did so continually in “the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth.” Plowden has showed that the indictment 
of Tregian was void in law. In his last years he came, as an 
observer, to the “trial’”’ of Blessed Edmund Campion and his com- 
panions. 

Two examples of very different clients may deserve a passing 
mention. 


On 15 October 1566 Plowden appeared at the bar of the House of 
Commons as counsel for the Protestant Dean of Canterbury, 
Gabriel Goodman, in opposition to a bill for abolishing sanctuaries 
for debt. Mr. Plowden was accompanied to the bar by Ford, a civilian. 
The Dean himself spoke in favour of the sanctuary and alleged divers 
grants by King Lucius and divers other Christian kings. Mr. Plowden 
alleged the grant for sanctuary here by King Edward, five hundred 
years before. However the Bill arrived at the third reading before it 
was “dashed,” as Strype expresses its loss.? 

In 1579 Plowden was counsel in a case in which Archbishop 
Grindal was nearly concerned, respecting lands at Battersea and 
Bishopsthorp. The leases were granted according to his advice. 
Egerton, Solicitor General, Ayloffe, afterwards a judge, and Mr. 
Wilbram, were with him in the cause. He was called “‘Ploidon.”’3 


On another occasion in 1579 “the apprentice of the Middle 
Temple won a decision for his client, Elizabeth the Queen.’’4 

In 1571 he published reluctantly his Reports or Commentaries, 
in Law French, on various cases within his ken in four reigns, 
which he attended and took notes of. Reluctantly for he wrote 
them for his own use, but they had been borrowed by many and 
garbled accounts of them were increasing. To prevent this, and to 
meet friendly requests, he gave them the fixity of print. They 
were republished several times, and Englished in 1761; they were 
much studied until the earlier nineteenth century. Now their 
interest is mainly for legal historians and experts. We are, how- 
ever, greatly indebted to them for an immortal passage in Shake- 
speare. In the Hales v. Petit case, where the jury debated whether 
Hales committed suicide in his lifetime, we cannot fail to recog- 
nise the source of the gravediggers’ dialogue in Hamlet. Mr. G. G. 

t See P. A. Boz" and G. R. Lamb, Francis Tregian, 1955, vi, 62-4. 


2 B.M.P. Rec. Plowden Family, citing Strype, Annals Ref., I, ii, 229. 
3 Ibid., 24. 4 R. O'Sullivan in The Listener, 13 August 1953, p. 258. 
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Greenwood, M.P., of the Middle Temple, has no doubt whatever 
that Shakespeare intended it “as a travesty of this case,” and that 
“the author of Hamlet knew his Plowden well enough.”! The 
Reports would be forthcoming at Southampton House. 
Though not quite verbatim, Plowden’s Reports marked a long 
advance towards this. “Edmund Plowden, who was perhaps the 
most learned lawyer in a century of learned lawyers, who, it is 
said, might have been Lord Chancellor but for his adherence to 
the Roman Church, was the pioneer of the modern style of law 
report.” 
Plowden also held to the Christian concept of equity. 


In the old argument of the common law, which was used against 
Elizabeth by Catholic barristers, such as Plowden, two generations 
before it was used by Parliamentary barristers against Charles, the 
King of England was sub Deo et lege. He was not irresponsible. In 
trial after trial the Crown lawyers, unable to prove that the defendant 
had committed treason, would try instead to wring from him an 
admission that under certain hypothetical circumstances he might 
commit treason. The answer of the defending barrister was that, if 
treason were what the Government defined it as being, under certain 
circumstances any sane man would commit treason against any 
government.3 


Plowden’s recusancy was of public knowledge. He made open 
profession of it when challenged, as in 1569 when asked as a 
Berkshire magistrate to take the Oath of Supremacy. He refused, 
not out of obstinacy, he explained, but as bound in conscience, 
for “it were great impiety” in him to swear to what he did not 
believe. Five years earlier Jewel, Protestant Bishop of Salisbury, 
had reported him “‘as it is supposed, a hinderer” of the new 
religion. He was made to enter into recognisances of two hundred 
marks “for his good abearing,” and to appear when summoned 
before the Privy Council, but not, that we know of, further 
molested. Now and then some busy informer tried his luck. One 
of these probably gave rise to the proverb “The case is altered, 
quoth Plowden.” We have not space here to give the many 
variants of the story. The most probable is the following: 


It is related that Edmund Plowden once came within danger of 


1 The Shakespeare Problem Restated, 1908, p. 416. 
2 Holdsworth, Hist. Engl. Law, 1937, V. 372. 
3 C. Hollis, The Monstrous Regiment, 1929, iii, 75-6. 
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the law. One day some evil-disposed persons told him that Mass 
was about to be celebrated in a certain house in the neighbourhood 
in case he might wish to assist thereat. Edmund accepted the invita- 
tion, attended the service, and was seen to make the sign of the Cross 
and use his prayer-book. Shortly afterwards, he was summoned and 
tried for the offence, but being suspicious of foul play somewhere or 
other, he cross-examined the witnesses, and amongst others the 
supposed priest who had officiated. He demanded of this man 
a he would swear to being a priest, and upon his answering 
in the negative, “Then,” quoth Plowden, “the case is altered; no 
priest, no Mass; no Mass, no violation of the law.” “The case is 
altered, quoth Plowden” became a common proverb.! 


Was the dying Elizabeth thinking of this when she said the case 
was altered with her? I find no mention of Plowden in Professor 
J. B. Black’s The Reign of Elizabeth 1558-1603, but the case 
surely would have been altered had he not played his part in that 
reign. 

We come now to the great glory of Plowden’s life, the truly 
great refusal he made. It was probably after the death of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon in 1579, when both Burleigh and Leicester were 
for the moment out of favour, and the match with Alencon 
seeming probable, that Elizabeth offered to Edmund Plowden 
the Chancellorship on condition of his conforming to State religion. (It 
is strange that in speaking of this as a concession to the Catholics, 
Fr. Philip Hughes, in his masterly third volume, has overlooked 
this condition.) Elizabeth’s personal letter conveying this offer 
was preserved at Plowden Hall until about 1835. It was lent by 
the squire of the time, another Edmund, to a non-Catholic lawyer 
to copy; the borrower died suddenly, and the manuscript could 
no longer, despite much searching, be found. This is one of our 
greatest losses. 

With a noble frankness, at once respectful and fearless, Plowden 
made his firm refusal in words of monumental grace and dignity. 
“Hold me, dread Sovereign, excused. Your Majesty well knows 
I find no reason to swerve from the Catholic faith, in which 
you and I were brought up. I can never countenance the per- 
secution of its professors. I should not have in charge your 
Majesty’s conscience one week before I should incur your dis- 


1 Bfarbara] M[ary] P[lowden], Records of the Plowden Family, privately printed 
1887, quoted by Dom Aidan Hamilton, O.S.B., Chron. Engl. Augustinian 
Canonesses .. . at St. Maria’s in Louvain, 1904, I, 223. 
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pleasure, if it be your Majesty’s royal intent to continue the 
system of persecuting the retainers of the Catholic faith.” 

This brief epistle ought to be an English classic and a household 
word. To do her justice, Elizabeth does not seem to have resented 
this outspokenness, which she may have found a refreshing relief 
from the flatteries of the Spensers and other Court poets, of which 
her high intelligence well knew the hollowness. Thus Edmund 
Plowden refused what St. Thomas More had resigned, for the 
same cause. 

In 1580 new efforts were made to force the State religion upon 
the Inns of Court, well known by justices as “pestered with 
papists.’’ Faces must be saved if souls could not be destroyed. 
Information was lodged with the Privy Council against Edmund 
Plowden, and accusing him of keeping the Middle Temple filled 
with Catholics by his personal influence (which was evidently 
of great power). In 1569 he admitted that he had sometimes gone 
to the church, but this information testifies that since the Bull 
Regnans in excelsis in 1570 he had utterly refused any sort of 
conformity and had grown “worse.” 

This occasional conformity of Plowden, of which malicious and 
lying use was later made by Coke, throws some light on the 
religious confusion of the England of 1558-70, for no one ever 
doubted Plowden’s papistry. It also goes to show how needful 
it was for St. Pius V to compel Catholics to come out of Babylon; 
he had to be drastic. 

One item of the indictment is unconsciously amusing. When 
Henry VIII had been praised for rooting out the Pope and his 
shavelings, Plowden had reproachfully “called him a great 
slouch.” “What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 
There spoke the true voice of the true England, of a million 
hearthsides up and down the country. How neatly those three 
words hit off Holbein’s shambling, unwieldy, hectoring bully! 
How truly they reveal their utterer! 

Plowden was almost certainly (we have Francis his son’s 
authority for it) the author of a treatise indicating Queen Mary 
of Scotland’s right to succeed Elizabeth. It has never been printed 
(saving quotations from it) and was preserved till late years at 
Pensax Court, near Bewdley in Worcestershire. But this mansion 
has changed hands a number of times since 1918, and I have been 

* Quoted in Dom Aidan Hamilton, op cit., pp. 222-3, from Wolrych. 
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unable to learn what became of this treatise. Probably Plowden 
never thought the Elizabethian Settlement would be permanent. 

Edmund Plowden died in February 1584 (possibly 1585 N.S.) 
and was buried in the Temple church where his recumbent 
effigy and tomb are yet to be seen. His younger contemporary 
William Camden paid him a warm tribute: In Anglia non alii 
e vivis excesserunt memoria digniores quam Edmundus Plowdenus, qui 
ut in juris Anglia, scientia, de qua scriptis bene meruit, facile primus: 
ita vitae integritate inter homines suae professionis nulli secundus.* 
“In England dyed this yeare no man more worthy of memory, 
then Edmund Plowden, who as he was singularly well learned 
in the common lawes of England, whereof he deserved well by 
writing: so for integrity of life he was second to no man of his 
profession.”? And further: “Great was the capacity and good the 
inclination of this man, large the furniture and happy the culture 
of his soul; grave his mien and stately his behaviour, well regulated 
his affections and allayed his passions; well principled his mind 
and well set his spirit; solid his observation, working and practical 
his judgment; and as that Roman hero was more eminent whose 
image was missing than all the rest whose portraitures were set 
up, so this accomplished gentleman was more observable because 
he was not a statesman than some of those that were so. There is a 
glory in the obscurity of worthy men, who as that sun (which 
they equal as well in common influence as in lustre), are not 
looked on when eclipsed.’’3 

He was described by Coke as “an ancient apprentice of the 
Law of the Middle Temple of great gravity, knowledge and 
integrity.”4 For us Catholics he bears an honoured name as one 
who was faithful in his measure to the traditions and the example 
of St. Thomas More. 


t s.v. 1584. Annales (1639), pt. iii, 390. 2 Camden’s Annals, III, 42. 
3 Quoted by B.M.P., Records of the Plowden Family, p. 15. 
4 J. Bruce Williamson, Hist. Temple, London, p. 247. 








ST. IGNATIUS IN HIS DEALINGS 
‘WITH WOMEN’ 


Jesus has never had a second order of nuns or a third order of lay 

ersons living under its direction and as far asmight be according 

to its sake The reasons for this are historical. At the time of the Refor- 
mation when the Society came into existence, it was considered 
essential that it should be a highly mobile organisation designed to meet 
the needs of the Church on the widely scattered fronts where she was 
being attacked. It was also the great era of European expansion over- 
seas which gave the Church missionary opportunities such as she had 
not known since the time of the Apostles. To take advantage of them 
St. Ignatius, who remained always himself a missionary at heart, felt 
that his men must not be tied to any place or occupation but free to 
roam the whole world, as the greater glory of God might demand. That 
was the whole point of the fourth vow dad obedience to the Pope 
which he demanded from the élite among his sons. It was the spirit of 
that vow, not yet pronounced, which speeded St. Francis Xavier to 
the Far East and others as valiant as he to unknown Abyssinia and the 
newly discovered Americas. The pia feminina sexus proved for a time 
an obstacle to the achievement of this foot-free ideal of Ignatius. One 
of the deep traits of his character was a keen sense of gratitude and to 
women he owed a great deal, even his life. But for their ministrations 
in the early years of his conversion he must surely have died from the 
excess of his austerities. Two were outstanding in that period of stress 
and perplexity when the Pilgrim, as Ignatius then liked to call himself, 
was trying with such desperate earnestness to discover God’s will for 
his future: Agnes a and Elizabeth Roser, both housewives of 
Barcelona. It was Agnes who sheltered him after his Palestine pilgrimage 
with its fearful hardships and adventures, and encouraged him in his 
new design to acquire the elements of an education, even though it 
meant going to school with small boys at the age of thirty-three. 
She became extremely attached to him, as also did her friend Elizabeth 
Roser, a wealthier and more possessive type of matron. Almost from 
the beginning of his conversion Ignatius tried as best he knew how to 
kindle in other people’s hearts a spark of the divine love which con- 
sumed his own la except for three men who became his temporary 


Ui some older religious orders in the Church, the Society of 


disciples, women were the only ones to listen and to be impressed. 
When eventually after the frustrations and suspicions of Alcald and 
Salamanca, the Pilgrim decided to try his fortunes at the University of 


1 [Ignatius von Loyola: Briefwechsel mit Frauen, by Hugo Rahner, S. J., Freiburg, 
Herder, 1956. 
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Paris, he set off on the 690 miles journey from Barcelona, alone and on 
foot, incidentally a badly wounded foot, with a cheque for twenty-five 
crowns, a gift from Elizabeth Roser, as his total worldly assets. During 
his seven years in Paris, Elizabeth financed him as well as she could, but 
the cost of living was high and fees to professors exorbitant, so the 
elderly student, failing to find work as a servant, was obliged to resort 
to begging for a bare subsistence. It was in those conditions that he won 
his Master’s degree at the age of forty-one. 

Elizabeth meantime had gradually come to regard him as in a peculiar 
sense her private spiritual director. She wrote to him often and 
lengthily, telling him of her many ailments and how much she had to 
suffer from the wagging tongues of her neighbours. He answered with 
the tact and gentleness that had become his second nature, always 
endeavouring to lift her heart above her earthly troubles and to con- 
centrate it on Jesus Crucified. In his fine book recently published in 
German, The Correspondence of Ignatius Loyola with Women, Fr. Hugo 
Rahner, eminent as theologian and scholar, devotes thirty-eight pages, 
with a lively commentary, to the letters that passed between Ignatiusand 
Elizabeth. There was nothing wrong in her profound attachment to her 
Pilgrim, but sentimentality had crept in and she pined not only for his 
holy counsel but for his physical presence, to be able to talk to him face 
to face. The years passed, and eventually, after every kind of frustration 
and vicissitude, Ignatius brought his Society of Jesus into existence in 
Rome. A year later, in 1541, Elizabeth’s long-suffering husband died, 
and then she saw her great chance. She would herself to Rome and 
become a Jesuit ! She had already persuaded Ignatius to allow her to take 
a vow of obedience to him. Now she would take all three vows and be 
under his wing for evermore. The Saint was greatly embarrassed, but 
could not prevent the determined lady from carrying out her project. 
She sold her property in Barcelona and with two other women took 
ship for Rome, where soon she obtained a Papal injunction requiring 
Ignatius to accept her vows. These she pronounced publicly before her 
distressed but helpless director on Christmas Day, 1545. For the full 
flavour of the story and its consequences, it is necessary to read Fr. 
Rahner’s scholarly and humorous commentary. With Papal help 
Ignatius prevailed in the end, but so tactfully that he never lost the love 
and reverence of Elizabeth. 

A far more extraordinary story told with admirable lucidity by 
Fr. Rahner is that of Juana, daughter of Emperor Charles V, widow at 
nineteen of the King of Portugal and Regent of Spain for her brother 
Philip II. She too, inspired, by the example of St. Francis Borgia, her 
friend and director, desired to join the Society of Jesus and was per- 
mitted to take the three vows of a Jesuit scholastic in 1554. What else 
could Ignatius have done in the circumstances? The great and rather 
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intimidating lady kept her vows in her own fashion until her death in 
1573 and went to Heaven the one and only genuine Jesuitess in history. 
Taking their cue from Elizabeth Roser, several other titled women 
endeavoured to storm their way into the Society of Jesus, or at least to 
form a separate branch of it, but they were not infantas, and Ignatius 
managed without giving offence to resist the invasion. One good 
widowed marchioness of Parma, Jacoba Pallavicino, took the law into 
her own hands and boldly signed her letters to the patient saint, “Jacoba 
of the Society of Jesus,” while in Modena seven ladies banded together 
and wrote him a joint letter in which they stated that “in the name of 
the Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and in the sight of 
Jesus Christ our Lord and of His most blessed Mother ever a Virgin, 
and of the whole court of Heaven,” they therewith put henniiiin 
unreservedly under the obedience of his Reverend Paternity, General 
and Father throughout the whole world of the celebrated Society of 
Jesus! This hitherto almost forgotten chapter in the history of the 
Society is now brought vividly to life by the skill and scholarship of 
Fr. Rahner, and it accounts for an addition to his Constitutions by St. 
Ignatius prohibiting Jesuits from undertaking the regular spiritual 
direction of nuns or other devout women, or the hearing of their 
confessions except occasionally. His men were few and the demands on 
them many, so they must not allow themselves to be cribbed, cabined 
and confined by the tears and entreaties of even the best of women. 

Far more important, if not so piquant, is the section of this book 
dealing with St. Ignatius asa ssiaiianl counsellor of women. During his 
period of study at Barcelona he made the acquaintance of a Benedictine 
nun at the Convent of St. Clare named Teresa Rejadella or Rajadell. 
She belonged to one of the best Catalan families and was a woman of 
the highest spiritual aspirations, sadly frustrated by the laxity and 
worldly airs of her sisters in religion. Off and on for fourteen years 
Ignatius helped and encouraged her in the ways of God, and she drew 
from him during his stay in Venice in 1536 one of the longest and finest 
spiritual letters ever to come from his pen. It occupies seven large pages 
in Father Rahner’s translation and can be seen at once to be a perfect 
commentary on the deepest teachings of the Saint’s Exercitia. A few 
lines may help to illustrate the point: 


I shall speak briefly of two lessons which it is the Lord’s way to 
teach us Himself or permit us to be taught. The first lesson which 
He personally gives is that of interior consolation. . . . Thanks to that 
divine consolation all labour becomes a pleasure and all fatigue is 
rest. . .. But it does not stay with us, and has its times and seasons as 
God ordains, entirely for our spiritual profit. The other lesson which 
God permits us to be taught follows immediately on the withdrawal 
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of His felt presence, for our old Enemy then puts in our way every 
possible obstacle to turn us aside from what we have begun . . . He 
vexes us and makes us sad, without our being able to understand why 
we are sad. We cannot pray with any feeling of devotion, nor 
meditate, nor even speak or hear of the things of God our Lord with 
any relish or interior delight. . .. Thus does the Devil seek to bring us 
to a state of total distrust and diffidence, ... and the cause of it is our 
excessive brooding on our wretchedness, in defence to his lying 
suggestions. It is, then, essential to reflect on the working of our souls. 
If visited by consolation we must be glad of it in a humble and lowly 
spirit, reminding ourselves that it will not last and that soon we shall 
be proved in the fires of temptation. When the temptation, the 
darkness, the despondency beset us, it will be our part to bear up 
against them without any repining, and to await with patience the 
consolation of the Lord which will put an end to all our transitory 
afflictions. . . 


Ignatius poured out on that one soul all the treasures of his own hard- 
earned experience, but she could not find her peace, and eventually, 
backed up by her prioress, begged and implored the poor man to take 
over the Convent altogether and reform it, not according to the 
mind of St. Benedict, but according to the mind of St. Ignatius! It was 
Elizabeth Roser’s story again in a larger and more dangerous shape. 
How Ignatius extricated himself and yet kept Teresa’s whole-hearted 
—— is lucidly unfolded in forty-eight pages of this truly revealing 

ook. 

The most charming series of letters made known to us by Fr. Rahner 
is that which passed between Ignatius and Isabel de Vega, daughter of 
the Spanish ambassador in Rome and subsequently wife of the viceroy 
of Sicily. The Saint first came to know her as a little girl and soon 
developed for her a fatherly affection which continued unabated to the 
end of his days. Ignatius was possessed of a deeply tender heart, though 
he did not usually wear it on his sleeve. For Isabel he eased the brakes, 
and his letter of comfort to her on the death of her mother shows how 
greatly concerned he was for her happiness, temporal as well as spiritual. 
When she heard in Sicily of his death she burst into a storm of tears. 
There is room here only to mention another lady between whom and 
Ignatius such a friendship had grown up as glorified the lives of St. 
Francis de Sales and St. Jeanne de Chantal. She was Dofia Leonor de 
Mascarefias who had been a lady in waiting to the great Queen Isabella 
and subsequently became governess in Madrid of the future Philip II 
and his sisters. Ignatius had first met her in Alcal4 when he was a poor 
student much harassed by the authorities of the Inquisition. She learned 
to revere him so deeply that when he founded his Society she expressed 
D 
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a great yearning that she could be a man, so as to be able to join it. One 
of the last letters which Ignatius wrote, just two months before he died, 
was to this dear friend of so many years. It begins in the following 
fashion: “I see clearly in your letters what has been graven on my heart 
since first we met, and it is the intense love and charity you bear me in 
the Divine Majesty of God our Lord. I hope in His infinite goodness 
that the love will always remain on your part as on mine, and grow 
throughout eternity.” 

Fr. Rahner’s beautiful book is so well arranged that it can be read by 
anybody knowing German without fatigue or difficulty. It is in six 
sections, determined by the contents of the various letters. There is a 
fine general introduction, and each letter is set firmly in its context 
before appearing in highly readable italic type. All the learned notes and 
references are relegated to the end of the volume where anyone who 
desires may easily consult them. The table of contents gives the date and 
provenance of each letter, as well as a hint of its substance, and of course 
there is a first-class index. To crown his good deeds, the author, true 
humanist as well as good scholar, provides sixteen most interesting 
illustrations, either portraits of the ladies or specimens of their writing, 
including the original vow formula of Elizabeth Roser, which still 
survives in the Jesuit archives. It remains to express two wishes, that this 
splendid book should soon be translated into English, and that Fr. 
Rahner might undertake a task for which he is uniquely fitted, a bio- 
graphy of the great English would-be Jesuitess, Mary Ward. 


James Broprick 


REVIEWS 


FENELON AS PROMETHEUS 


The Archbishop and the Lady, by Michael de la Bedoyére (Collins 16s). 


Mx: GuUYON in her letters used to call Fénelon “Bibi” and send 
him poems, but what they really held in common was a belief 
and an interest in a certain form of mystical prayer. This belief was 
eventually censured by the Church, but only in such a mild way that 
the hamartia on the part of the Archbishop of Cambrai was fitted to 
provide the exact equivalent of what was required by the Greeks for 
the essence of tragedy. The present account of that absorbing drama 
deals well with the leading figures, Bossuet, Mme. de Maintenon, 
Noailles, but one could have done with something like a chorus of 
citizens to let the reader know what the ordinary Frenchman of the 
time thought of all the pother. By no means all the ecclesiastics of 
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France were committed to the strife, and one would have liked to be 
given some indication of the opinion of these neutrals. Bremond 
indeed claimed that there was a triple plot against Mme. Guyon on 
the part of those at court who wanted to turn out Fénelon, the tutor 
to the King’s grandson, on the part of the Jansenists, who wanted to 
involve their theological enemies in her downfall, and on the part of a 
mysterious group of her personal enemies. This does not quite appear 
to be the case from the present account, and it has been dullenged by 
Pére Dudon some years ago in two articles of the Revue d’ Ascétique 
et de Mystique (1926 and 1928). 

The mystical widow seems in truth to have been a counterpart of 
Margery Kempe, not just a split personality, nor another Priscilla 
seeking her Montanus (as Mgr. Knox has portrayed her), but a roaring- 
girl, in whom the slightest touch of divine grace seemed to produce 
the boisterous weeping and general disregard of ordinary prudence 
which is so often a sign of incipient derangement. If Archbisho 
H. Bowet had taken the line with Margery that Bossuet took wit 
Mme. Guyon, one could not have complained. As it was, the English 
archbishop told her to leave his diocese at once and gave her five 
shillings and an escort to see that she did so. One feels that if the 
French bishops had treated Mme. Guyon in this calm way, the tragedy 
would never have happened. 

This is not to say that there were not great dogmatic issues in the 
debate that ensued between Fénelon and Bossuet; indeed, these come 
down from the Middle Ages, if not earlier, and divide St. Thomas and 
Bonaventure from Scotus and Suarez. It is the great question of 
animus and anima, or the right ordering of the mind and heart of love 
towards God. That so many of the condemned propositions extracted 
from Fénelon’s Maxims of the Saints are categorised as “‘ill-sounding”’ 
or “disconcerting to the faithful” and no more, is due to the existence 
of this great division of the Scholastic theologians. He had gone wrong 
largely by saying out loud, and by urging upon the ordinary man 
and woman, what liad best been left to private counsel of the few. 
The more prudent mystical writers apply to this situation the saying 
of St. Paul: “If we exceed in mind, it is to God; if we are sober, it is 
to you.” The trouble was that Mme. Guyon and her entourage wanted 
everyone to “exceed in mind,” and regularly. At the same time there 
were certain of the propositions that were erroneous, in particular one 
which seems to encourage a division of mind whereby the soul is, in 
one sphere, loving God, and at the same time so inwardly divided that 
it is also assured of its dereliction by God and its utter damnation. 
This comes near to self-induced schizophrenia. 

The immense documentation of the subject seems to have been well 
mastered by Count de la Bedoyére, who is so well equipped for inter- 
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preting this essentially French tragedy to English readers. He is clearly 
on the side of Fénelon and with Bremond against Mgr. Knox, but 
Bossuet has his defenders among Frenchmen of today. (In the spacious 
days before 1914 there was a Revue Fénelon and a similar one for the 
Bossuet partisans.) One point he seems to have missed, that Fénelon 
was misled into his over-emphasis of certain mystical doctrines by 
what he read in Clement of Alexandria—whom he took for a sound 
patristic guide,- whereas that writer was, if anything, somewhat 
inclined to exaggerate himself—and that he wrote a little book on 
Le Gnostique de S. Clément as one of his first efforts at justifying his 
position. When modern scholars are still debating whether Clement 
is sound in his treatment of Gnosticism, it will easily be seen how 
naturally the tragedy of Fénelon developed. Le Gnostique was printed 


by Pére Dudon some years ago. 
J. H. CREHAN 


GETTYSBURG EYEWITNESS 


The Fremantle Diary, edited by Walter Lord. Introduction by Maurice 
Ashley (Andre Deutsch 21s). 


N 1863, ARTHUR FREMANTLE, a young and enterprising Lieutenant- 

Colonel in the Coldstream Guards, having a three months’ furlough 
to dispose of, decided to go and see for himself what was happening in 
America, where the Civil War had already been raging for two years. 
He landed in Mexico, made his way up to the Confederate front, 
where, among other things, he was present at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
and then proceeded to cross the lines, travel up to New York, and so 
home. Taking into consideration the rapidity of the tour as well as the 
fact that Fremantle himself had had no previous experience of active 
service, one would not have expected that the diary would throw any 
remarkably new light on the campaign as a whole. Nor does it. But as 
a personal record of things seen it has its own value. Officially the high- 
light of the trip was Gettysburg. Here, however, as is always the case of 
the description of a big battle by one who is either actively engaged in 
it or else observing it from the inside, the results are disappointing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Fremantle spent some hours of both days 
perched in a tree overlooking the field and subsequently, with great 
gallantry, made his way right up into the firing-line, his vision is 
necessarily limited. The wooded slopes hid the movements of the 
troops; there was a great deal of smoke and confusion, yells and counter- 
yells, and wounded men processing back to the rear. No, it is in the 
picture he draws of some of the ws tae figures, and in particular of the 
great Robert E. Lee himself, that the real interest lies. Lee, on the first 
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day of the battle, sitting all alone on a tree-stump and the whole time 
the firing continued, only sending one message and receiving one 
report: or, later, when the day had been lost, saying to Fremantle, “This 
has been a sad day for me, Colonel; but we can’t expect always to win 
victories.” Or Lee, under fire, rallying his men with sober words of 
encouragement. And, on the reverse side of the picture, the men, their 
confidence quite unshaken, saying, after the battle, “This day’s work 
won't do him no harm. Uncle Robert will get us to Washington yet.” 

Not the least remarkable feature of the story comes at the end, where 
the Colonel, realising that his leave was almost up, goes to Lee and, 
explaining his predicament, asks him for a pass to enable him to cross 
the lines and so make his way up to New York. On the face of it, it was 
a cool request. Here was a foreign officer, who had been a guest at Lee’s 
headquarters for several weeks, asking for assistance in going over to 
the enemy lines on the grounds that if he did not go that way he might 
get into trouble for overstaying his leave. Whether it is a greater 
tribute to Lee or to Fremantle, or perhaps to the general climate of 
opinion which rendered such a thing possible, is an open question, but 
in any case Lee unhesitatingly signed a laissez-passer for his guest. Nor, 
as it appears, were any conditions or stipulations attached to it. On 
arriving inside the Union lines the adventurous traveller was conveyed 
under open arrest to the headquarters of the divisional commander, 
General Kelley (or Kelly) who, after being shown his British passport 
and the pass signed by Lee, undertook to render him every assistance in 
getting through to New York. General Kelly, for all that he must have 
longed to ask questions of this nonchalant intruder, the answers to 
which would have been of vital importance to him and his superiors to 
know, nobly refrained from doing so. Only once he enquired, “in an 
offhand manner,” whether all General Lee’s army was at Hagerstown. 
But, says Fremantle, “I replied, laughing, “You of course understand, 
General, that, having got that pass from General Lee, I am bound by 
every principle of honour not to give you any information which can 
be of advantage to you.’ He laughed and promised not to ask me an 
more questions of that sort.” And that was all. Truly, we have all 
travelled a long way in a hundred years. 

Mr. Maurice Ashley has written an introduction to the book, while 
Mr. Walter Lord has edited the Diary itself and contributed some fifty 
pages of notes, among which this reviewer regrets that room was not 
found for more information about the Diarist himself, his antecedents 
and subsequent career. For he deserves to be remembered. 

Joun McEwen 
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“THE FAR SIDE OF DESPAIR” 


Hope or Despair, by Fr. A. M. Carré, O.P. Translated by René Hague 
(Harvill Press 10s). 


HEN I first handled this slender book and saw its alarming title 

printed large in saffron letters against a background of Dresden 
blue, I said to myself: “This will be either one of those gloom 
Existentialist effusions or a hundred pages and more of religious “pep’.” 
Frankly, neither prospect was inviting. Hardly had I read two or three 
pages than I discovered that my original estimate was completely 
mistaken. It has proved to be a very interesting and valuable book. 

Fr. Carré does not propose the alternative contained in his title as 
mutually exclusive. We are not to come down 100 per cent on the 
side of hope with a percentage of zero on that of despair. There exists, 
he declares, a despair that is legitimate and indeed inevitable: the 
despair which springs from frustration and disappointment, from hopes 
that come to nothing, from a young man’s dreams that fade into the 
light of common day. Our experience of life—and time with its 
succession—teaches us “the bitter knowledge of thwarted dreams.” 
With this is coupled the growing awareness of the contingency of all 
created things and the inevitable approach of death. Here he comes 
nearest to Existentialism, but it is an Existentialism as old as the Jewish 
Scriptures, as ancient as literature itself. Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem 
mortalia tangunt. One sub-heading challenges us as a “defence of 
despair”: and the challenge is continued in the author’s argument that 
some Christians do not grow sufficiently in hope because they have 
not sufficiently “despaired.” It might be argued that he is putting an 
undue strain on the term “despair,” in treating it as the full antithesis 
of “hope,” in which case “despair” comes to mean detachment from 
all earthly objects and ambitions. In this sense he reinterprets the familiar 
sentence of Jean Paul Sartre: “true life begins only on the far side of 
despair”: in other words, we can live the fullest possible human life 
only after we have abandoned all purely earthly loyalties. 

Of course despair is dealt with also in its more normal meaning, but 
here again despair converts itself into its opposite, presumption. For 
Fr. Carré presumption is a mode of despair, since it too indicates a 
lack of genuine hope in God. 

On the other hand, an analysis of natural hope, which “springs 
eternal” and continues “while there’s life,” brings to light its essential 
incompletion. This natural hope looks towards the future. “Once the 
future has come,” as Simone Weil puts it, “it is the present. What we 
want is for the future to be with us and still be the future: and that 
contradiction only eternity can solve.” Fr. Carré shows that it is in 
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fact resolved in Christian hope. For Christian hope is based upon a 
possession. Grace, that is peti 2° is the Christian’s present and future. 
The future is with us now; yet it does not cease to be future. And the 
soul’s longing for that future grows with its intensity of spiritual life 
in the present. 

Yet the formal note of hope is expectation. It is an attitude towards 
the “Not Yet” which includes in itself the confidence that God will 
give us all the assistance needed precisely to realise that “Not Yet.” 
As the chief remedy against the sins, both of despair, in the ordinary 
sense, and of presumption, the author stresses the significance of the 
“fear of the Lord.” This filial fear instils knowledge of and respect for 
God and a deep gratitude for Divine Providence; it opens the eyes to 
sin and so makes sensitive a conscience that is sorely tempted to be 
superficial. On the other side, it stirs appreciation of Divine Love; it 
turns into detachment from sublunary objects what might otherwise 
deepen into genuine despair. 

Finally, Christian hope is seen by Fr. Carré to be caught up in the 
hope of the Christian community, the Church of God on earth. We 
have this collective hope through the promise of God yesterday to 
Israel and through life with Christ today. Hope is now shared with 
the consequence that we may have hope, not for ourselves alone but 
also for others. Its scope is widened, for the Christian now looks for 
the end of the whole earthly story of man and the created universe: 
this is a foretaste, as it were, of Christ’s ultimate glory. Its edge is 
sharpened by the hope of the whole company of “strangers and pil- 
grims” on its way to the Eternal City. 

I have found this a valuable book, stimulating and encouraging. The 
English translation is good, yet the book remains essentially French 
in approach and treatment. The publishers have built it up, padded it 
to some extent to give it a bulkier appearance than it really should 
have: and the sub-headings, wesc those in larger type, are dis- 
tracting rather than helpful. But nevertheless it is a good production. 


JouHN Murray 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RABBIS 


The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, by David Daube (University 
of London, The Athlone Press 45s). 


S THE OLD TESTAMENT was the pedagogue chosen by God to 
Axeain men in preparation for the coming of Christ, in whom it 
found its fulfilment, it is in it that the New Testament has its founda- 
tions and without it would not be intelligible. Consequently any study 
of their relations that helps to elucidate the difficulties of the Christian 
documents is welcome. But a perusal of this new volume has been 
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disappointing. The approach is one-sided. Statements are culled from 
the copious post-Christian Rabbinic literature; an effort is made to 
show that they can or probably can be traced back to the first century; 
and the inference is drawn that we have found the source of inspiration 
of some Christian teaching. Were the dependence in fact established, 
there would be nothing to criticise. Our Lord Himself said that salva- 
tion is from the Jews. But it should not be forgotten that the same idea 
can and does often occur to two minds and more. Moreover, influence 
was not exerted in one direction only. Christian teachings had their 
influence on the Rabbis and some of the nobler utterances to be found 
in the Talmud were quite probably due to Christian inspiration. 

The point of real importance is the deeper understanding of narra- 
tive and teaching; and in this the book is not helpful. In a number of 
cases one gathers that a narrative is not one of fact but owes its origin 
to ideas. In the story of the multiplication of the five loaves “John alone 
specifies the nature of the bread as barley bread. . . . This may well be 
due, not only to the influence of the story of Elisha, who fed a hundred 
men with twenty loaves of barley, but also to that of the book of Ruth, 
where barley is mentioned quite frequently.” Where, one would ask, 
did the Book of Ruth find its inspiration for this recondite theme? 
Many of the explanations offered will find no intelligent support. It is 
said that in John this miracle of multiplication “concerns only the 
bread broken by Jesus,” though John himself tells us that the fish were 
two in number and were distributed to a crowd of some five thousand 
men “‘as much as they wanted.” Again “the point of John’s miracle (at 
Cana) is no longer the providing a large company with wine though 
there had seemed to be only water, but the providing of superior 
wine.” Capital is made of the fact that in Matthew’s account of the 
slaughter at Bethlehem “there is no clear restriction to male children.” 

The remark that Mark was writing for “a milieu thinking in Rab- 
binic terms and reading through Rabbinic spectacles’ suggests the 
reflection that a more illuminating study would have been one setting 
forth by the side of resemblances the deep gulf separating the Rabbinic 
and the Christian outlook. Here and there some light is thrown on 
this. “The provision “Thou shalt take him (the murderer) from mine 
altar that he may die’ is said (by the Rabbis) ‘to come to teach that the 
Temple service (in contradistinction to the Sabbath) may not be set 
aside to save a human life.’ ” “While according to other Rabbis none 
but the children of kings might use rose-oil to anoint a wound on a 
Sabbath, Simeon permitted it generally on the ground that “all Israelites 
are children of kings.’ ” “Akiba once said that so long as a man observed 
one of the great duties—abstention from oppression, honesty, and so 
on—he would be saved.” “The Bible lays down that a garment ought 
to be provided with fringes. The Rabbis maintained that whoever 
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observed this commandment was considered by God as if he had 
observed all; and they pointed out that the numerical value of the 
letters of (the Hebrew word for) ‘fringe’ was 600, so that, if one added 
the eight threads and five knots of a correct fringe, one obtained 613— 
the total number (in their opinion) of Biblical precepts.” “Akiba held 
that a husband might divorce his wife even in order to marry another 
fairer than she.” 

A wise remark on p. 254 is a reminder that it is superfluous to ask 
which of two forms of a similar utterance in the an is the original. 
Our Lord was constantly moving from town to town and from 
village to village, preaching wherever He went. He must have touched 
many times on the same themes and will not have confined Himself to 
one fixed form of words. 

There are misprints in the Greek on pages 28 (twice), 44, 286, 354, 
364, and others on p. 43 n. 2, and p. 192 n. 1. By a slip, p. 33, the 
shameless conduct of Potiphar’s wife is ascribed to Potiphar himself, 
and on p. 191 Herod Antipas is confused with the Herod of Mt. chap. 2. 
Page 410, n. I, it is stated incorrectly that according to Exod. 12: 40 


the Israelites were slaves for 430 years. 
EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE 


PIETY WITH SOUND DOCTRINE 


La Virginité Chrétienne, by Joseph-Marie Perrin, O.P. (Desclée 90 frB). 
Le Coeur de Marie, by Jean Galot, S.J. (Desclée 87 frB). 
Way to Inner Peace, by Fulton J. Sheen (Browne and Nolan 15s). 
St. Anne, Grandmother of Our Saviour, by Frances Parkinson Keyes 

(Wingate 21s). 

N APPRECIATIVE LETTER from the Sovereign Pontiff introduces 

Pére Perrin’s admirable exposition of “les bienfaits d’une doctrine 
spirituelle trop souvent méconnue.”’ The first part, treating of the perfection 
of chastity and the fruitfulness of the spouse of Christ, covers fairly 
familiar ground. The second part contains an excellent discussion of 
“the difficulties,” especially the world’s hostility to Virginity. The 
third part (“Conditions”), including a beautiful chapter, “A la lumiére de 
Notre-Dame,” has a breadth of wisdom that equally interests and 
illumines. One of its chapters, “Le don de la vocation,” unites Fr. Perrin’s 
book with the instructive work of another Dominican, Fr. Ferdinand 
Valentine’s The Apostolate of Chastity, which develops the same thesis. 
The riches of this valuable treatise do not end here: = book concludes 
with the texts, in French translation, of St. Augustine’s exquisite 
dissertation, De Virginitate, Pius XII’s encyclical, Sacra Virginitas, and, 
finally, the actual ceremony of the Consecration of Virgins. 
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Fr. Galot devotes his admirably complete treatise to an ever-relevant 
theme which has acquired something like urgency since the present 
Holy Father consecrated the world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
in 1942 and gave us the encyclical on the Queenship of Mary in 1954. 
The solid theological basis of the devotion is convincingly established 
in the first section, “La Consécration,” which, following the familiar 
incidents in St. Luke’s first two chapters, happily links them together 
in Our Lady’s two greatest prerogatives. The second part, “L’ Epanouisse- 
ment,” treats most skilfully of the faith, hope and charity of the Heart 
of Mary. This long section is by far the most helpful and inspiring part 
of the volume. The third part, “De la Souffrance a la Gloire,” is naturally 
the most devotional, though rooted in the same firm theological 

rinciples. I found this last part wonderfully reminiscent of the two 
od Litanies of Cardinal Newman, composed after his conversion 
for his own use, the Litany of the Seven Dolours and the most devotional 
Litany of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. I confidently hope that this 
valuable and timely addition to our Mariology will shortly appear, 
like the volume on the Sacred Heart by the same author, in a befitting 
English dress. 

A book under the name of the Auxiliary Bishop of New York at once 
invites our interest. I venture to think that this book will take a place 
among the wise spiritual books of this half-century, for it has a strong 
message and a definite remedy for all the diseases of our age. Fifty-nine 
chapters, each of about three pages, discuss nine subjects: Inner Peace, 
Goodness, Happiness, External Influences, Virtue, Learning, Wisdom, 
You, and Faith. We find such jewels of thought and guidance as, “It 
makes little difference in the moral character of a man whether he 
believes golf is better exercise than tennis, but it makes all the difference 
in the world whether he believes that a man is a creature of God or a 
beast. . . . If we are wrong in the purpose of life we are wrong in 
everything. The soul is dyed with the colour of its beliefs.” In Chapter 36 
we are reminded that “Submission is one of the deepest needs of the 
human heart. . . . Self-will always repudiates a truth which challenges 
it... . Truth is a narrow path; either side is an abyss.” Finally, we should 
like to see Chapter 22 scattered over every island and continent in 
leaflet form. It gives the “Five Fish for Communist Hooks,” and 
briefly they are Haters, Socialisers, Bored Intelligentsia, Neurotics and 
Satellite Men. It is a rich feast! 

St. Anne, Grandmother of Our Saviour is a most attractive book, or 
rather, it is two, for there are more than fifty admirable illustrations of 
the subject, beginning with El Greco’s “Holy Family” and ending with 
Masaccio’s “Virgin and Child with St. Anne,” and the majority of 
these—especially those of Luini, Benzoni, Orcagna, Murillo, 
Sanseverino—are devout meditations in themselves. After the Introduc- 
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tion, where the fact that ““Our Lord had a Grandmother too” is well and 
reverently stressed, within 189 pages there are three parts and a useful 
appendix. These treat fully of the Life, Cult, Songs, Poems and 
Canticles in honour of St. Anne. Everything has been most carefully 
gathered from every available source and set down in the author's 
pleasant style, and though not all the items are of equal value and 
credibility, all the legends, histories and conjectures are interesting and 
often enlightening. The cult of St. Anne in England will interest many. 
There are excellent accounts, for instance, of St. Anne’s Well at 
Buxton, Derbyshire, of the Buxton Well-Dressing Festival, and of a 
little chapel dedicated to her “‘in the thirteenth century on a tiny island 
in the Thames, halfway between Reading Abbey and Caversham.” 
Henry III sent an oak from the Royal Forest of Windsor to provide 
wood for the chapel roof, and the shrine, served by the Benedictine 
monks, became the centre of great devotion. 
W. Peers SMITH 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Shane Leslie’s Ghost Book (Hollis and Carter 12s 6d). 


IR SHANE LESLIE has spent a life-time collecting ghost-lore, and 
She now enables those younger than himself to share his collection. 
He prefixes to the collection some pages on the theology of ghosts, a 
— which has been avoided by the trained theologian since the days 
of Peter Thyraeus and his tract de locis ra in the sixteenth century. 
The most disturbing element in this theology is the view of St. Thomas 
(1a, 89. 8. ad 2) that the dead may not know that they are appearing to 
the living, since all sense-awareness is denied them, and unless God for 
His own purposes, or an angel, makes good this deficiency, they cannot 
consciously react in any way to places and circumstances of earthly 
life. The frequent case of the dead priest who appears to the living to 
remind them of some spiritual duty he had forgotten to perform when 
alive—a case which is well illustrated in this collection—might on this 
view be put down to a special act of divine intervention, or else 
attributed to the perseverance with the dead of a memory (even a 
sensitive memory) of the details of their earthly life. The story of the 
Abbé Vachére and his bleeding pictures has been told in one of 
Dr. Dingwall’s collections of human oddities, but it is here amplified 
by the printing of two long letters from Everard Feilding to Cardinal 
Gasquet on the subject. These, however, do not take account of the 
afflux of devotees which the Abbé was told to check and which on the 
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contrary he seemed to enjoy, as Dr. Dingwall has described. The story 
of the sick-call to the. Oratory is given here in full detail, and many will 
be glad to have such a completely authentic account, even though it is 
not strictly a ghost story but one about the apparition of a living person. 
A similar story, involving the late Archbishop Goodier and Fr. Thurston, 
the details of which have unfortunately been allowed to perish with the 
passing of the witnesses, might have made a suitable pendant to the 
Oratory story. 


Saints and Ourselves. A Second Series of Personal Studies, edited by 
Philip Caraman, S.J. (Hollis and Carter 12s 6d). 


fey sTuDIES have already appeared in THE Montu, but how 
glad we are that they have been saved up for us and are accessible 
in volume-form. The title proves that the saints are not dead, but have 
caught the attention of writers whose names go guarantee for historical 
integrity and for understanding. St. Boniface (by Christopher Dawson) 
naturally holds first place, though in our deplorably impoverished 
cultus of the saints he holds hardly any place at all: St. Margaret of 
Scotland (G. Scott-Moncrieff) is pee recovering hers. Do we 
in Lincoln, at any rate, honour St. Hugh (Renée Haynes)? Scotland, 
again, will spread devotion to the Blessed John Ogilvie (Christian 
Hesketh) and Wales to the Blessed David Lewis (D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis). France has given to the world St. Louis, St. Joan of Arc and 
St. Jeanne de Chantal (by Sir John McEwen, Milton Waldman and 
Vincent Cronin): St. Alphonsus Liguori, with such interesting links with 
Newman and Kingsley, is written of by R. J. Dingle: St. Peter Claver 
(Katharine Chorley) was confronted by the problem of “colour’’ and 
slavery as, in a different setting, we too are: the late Professor Sherwood 
Taylor will have shared, by his article, in forcing historians’ attention 
towards the man of science, St. Albert the Great; and perhaps the most 
startling chapter is by E. I. Watkin on St. Nicholas von Flue, without 
whom Switzerland might never have been a country at all. This 
soldier, farmer, citizen, good companion, father of ten children, lived 
from 1467 to 1487 as a hermit and soon altogether gave up taking any 
food. His influence throughout the Swiss cantons became unlimited. 
This most informative book contains some quite brilliant writing, and 
is wide-awake to the eccentricities as well as the spiritual beauties of 
the persons and times it deals with; it is gay as well as grave. 


Tiberius: A Study in Resentment, by Gregorio Marafion (Hollis and 
Carter 255). 


L ALL OUR KNOWLEDGE of Queen Victoria were derived from 
the life by Lytton Strachey, eked out with, say, some extracts from 
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an article in the Sunday Express, she would as an historical figure be in 
much the same position as the Emperor Tiberius. Practically all we 
know about him is derived from the pages of Tacitus and the Life by 
Suetonius. From time to time historians and others have tried to get 
behind the prejudice of the former and the credulity of the latter to 
the real character of the man himself. Dr. Marafion has presented us 
with an interesting and suggestive study based on the theory that the 
whole of Tiberius’s career is to be explained in terms of a profound 
sense of resentment at his treatment by Augustus and others during 
his early years. Dr. Marafion himself will scarcely claim that he has 
said the last word on the subject, and professional historians may feel 
that there are other aspects of the evidence to be taken into account in 
a full-scale biography of Tiberius. But his contribution is by no means 
unimportant, and the foreword by the Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford ensures that from the scholarly 
point of view the work is at least respectable. 


Our Time is Now, by Mary O'Leary (Burns and Oates 9s 6d). 
H™ is a vital book; one in the authentic tradition of the Church, 


unaltering and unalterable in her nature, but, in her apostolate, 
ever adaptable to changing needs. Interestingly and convincingly the 
author as that the time for yet further adaptation is now. Whole 
tracts of society lie outside the direct apostolate of conventional 
religious. Yet, unless the mission of the Church be thwarted, they must 
be infiltrated; and they can be most successfully infiltrated by those 
dedicated through Vows of Religion. For this task members of the 
new Secular Institutes are eminently suited. 

Approved by the Church, unrestricted by conventual life, flexible in 
interpretation of Obedience and Poverty, they can succeed—have 
succeeded—where conventional Religious are failing. So runs the 
argument, a telling argument indeed, though maybe overtold at times: 
when oblique comparison is drawn with nuns. The case made for 
Secular Institutes in this book is unanswerable; they are needed; 
clearly their time is now. But who will say that the time for the older 
type of Religious has passed? Certainly not the pastoral priest blessed 
with their very present aid. The work of the Church has scope and 
enough for both kinds of vocation—now! 


The Pastoral Letters of Emmanuel, Cardinal Suhard (New Life Publica- 
tions, London 9s). | 

[Z was, perhaps, inevitable, that, owing to his earlier encouragement 

of the Mission de Paris and the Mission de France, Cardinal Suhard’s 

memory should have been invoked, during the prétres ouvriers crisis, by 
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some of those who publicly regretted the intervention of Rome and the 
French Hierarchy. The welcome publication of the Cardinal’s pastoral 
letters makes any such misunderstanding impossible for the future. As 
late as 14 April 1949 Cardinal Suhard warned: “Salvation does not 
come from techniques .. . ,” and he emphasised that it is the priest’s 
“humble yet proud submission” that is “the sign of a sovereign authority 
and of an order found nowhere else.”” These documents are indispen- 
sable to all Catholic Actionists, clerical and lay; the universal Church is 
indebted to the Cardinal who wrote: “In too many so-called Christian 
countries, and in France in particular, the Church, in spite of the existence 
of buildings and of priests, no longer exists for the majority of men.” 
Cardinal Suhard’s claim to greatness will always be associated with his 
courage in bold experiment designed to effect a reintegration of clergy 


and people. 


The Roman Mind: Studies in the History of Thought from Cicero to Marcus 
Aurelius, by M. L. Clarke (Cohen and West 18s). 


fe AIM of this book as set out in the Preface is to introduce 
students of the classics to “‘an aspect of ancient Rome which tends 
to be ignored in the standard histories of Rome and of Latin literature.” 
The three main themes of philosophy, political ideas and religion are 
treated separately in a dozen essays, each essay confining itself to a 
section of the period under survey. There are concluding essays on 
humanitas and the influence of Roman idcas on Christianity. Illustra- 
tions from the sources are given sometimes in English sometimes in 
Latin; in the latter case onions are supplied. The work is clear and 
readable, scholarly and extremely well-documented (one hundred and 
fifty-two pages of text are followed by thirteen pages of references to 
original sources in small type!). The student may feel confident that 
nothing of importance has been missed out; indeed the work is detailed 
and carefully avoids distorting generalisations. The non-Latinist should 
find the work quite interesting but too compressed to be absorbing. 
The light of ideas in ancient Rome was fitful at best; to those who do 
not know at first hand the charm of Cicero, Virgil, Lucretius and 
Seneca it will all seem rather like a lecture on the history of art delivered 
during a power-cut. But what a fascinating companion-volume of 
extended quotations could be compiled from Professor Clarke’s wealth 
of references ! 


The World of Dew, by D. J. Enright (Secker and Warburg 18s). 


NE CANNOT but be impressed by the intellectual honesty and 
@ ther by the passion for social justice which pervades this fresh 
interpretation of things Japanese. The author’s credentials are but 
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two years’ experience as Professor of English at Konan University; 
yet his account is surprisingly accurate, though somewhat one-sided 
and exaggerated. As he passes from one to another of the many 
facets off Japanese life ae culture—language and: literature, teachers 
and students, geisha and prostitutes, private and public manners— 
he shows himself unusually well-informed and observant. Professor 
Enright, however, is not merely a guide to modern Japan: he is 
above all a critic, endowed with clearness of perception and inde- 
pendence of judgment. He has an evident gift for intelligent generalisa- 
tion—which is never merely general, but enlivened with iffnstretions 
drawn from wide reading and personal experience. Anyone acquainted 
with the crying need for social reform wed today must admit 
the justice of most of his criticisms—directed equally against the evils 
of Western influence and the equally pernicious hens of Japanese 
traditionalism. His diagnosis, ras | incomplete, is valuable, for 
diagnosis is already half the remedy; and since the evils in Japan 
consist with much natural goodness, there is no despair in his con- 
= “circumstances will not change until there has been a change 
of heart. 


Brother Nicholas, by G. R. Lamb (Sheed and Ward 8s 6d). 


7 ENGLISH CATHOLIC VISITOR to Switzerland would do well 
to read this life of St. Nicholas of Flue before going. It gives much 
insight into the nature of Swiss patriotism—for Nicholas fought in the 
wars of the Confederation—and into the Catholicism of the period just 
before the Reformation. Nicholas died some five years before the 
Borgia Pope began his reign and his life shows that not all was amiss with 
the Church in those days. Mr. Lamb writes discursively, adding a 
number of “‘asides” on various topics, but when he says that, according 
to St. Thomas: “There is no way of distinguishing between an act of 
charity in the strict theological sense of the word and an act of purel 
human love or friendship,” owing to the motives being hidden in mae 
case, he is venturing into deep waters. If he looked at the Summa 
(2-2ae, 27, 2), he would find something to his advantage. His view on 
the twenty-year fast of Nicholas is that it was preternatural, and 
certainly it was not accompanied by any other phenomena, of stigma- 
tisation, clairvoyance, levitations or fire-walking, which are found 
together in the lives of those commonly called hysterical. 








Kazak Exodus: A Nation’s Flight to Freedom, by Godfrey Lias (Evans 15s). 


E KEEP BEING SHOCKED by our own ignorance. Here is a 

\ y true nation, of whom we had never heard or whom we asso- 
ciated vaguely with midmost Asia. And in fact their homeland lay, 
as Mr. Lias well puts it, midway between the Arctic and the Indian 
Oceans, the Mediterranean and the Sea of Japan. The book has several 
excellent maps and is admirably illustrated, and no one who sees these 
Jou ge can doubt for a moment of the magnificent physique and 
mental power of the Kazaks. Rather than be denationalised, indeed 
depersonalised, by Communist China and Communist Russia all around 
them, 20,000 Kazak families resolved, in 1948, to go like the Israelites, 
or rather Abraham, into the unknown. The story of this cruel trek, and 
their disillusionment in Kashmir, ends happily for their terribly few 
survivors in Turkey where they have both retained their traditional 
way of life and adapted themselves to their new conditions. Kazak 
boys seem almost to be born adult, so far as endurance and horseman- 
ship go, and the story of some of these youthful exploits is truly epic. 
We trust that this God-fearing, honourable race will escape the 
enslavement that is making the free world shrink to pitiable dimensions. 
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